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ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the indentical quality 

we supply in all sizes. They are inade 

of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can ouly 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 


TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if not 
approved, Thousands of le- 
pets Orders and Unsolicited 
estimonials received, 
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"Blinket and Towel Bale as advertised of Carpets, etc., post free. 
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“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. - 


HAT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It Se@€@ the hair grow. No forcing, 

no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other scalp gymnastics need be per- 

formed with ‘* Vaseline”’ Hair Tonic. It fets the hair grow by 

removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. 1t penetrates the scalp 

and gets right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, 
so that it can fight through. ; 

“Waseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant 
life. It is both a skin and hair food. 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum 
delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-,2/.,and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable 
Iccally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘‘ Vaseline” Preparations, 
wil: be sent post free on application. : 


The word “ Vaseline ’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Guesesrouch MManuracturinc Go., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” A 


“THE BEST IN 
THE SHOP.” 
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‘CONCENTRATED 


\ppointed Manufacturers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.R.H. The Frince of Wales, 
and to other Royal Houses of Europe. 
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Take your Choice 
Revolving Heel, Stationary Heel, or Heel Tip. . a ‘LUDGATE ¢- 
All are good. Each gives a buoyancy, airy, easy a 
step—each makes the hardegt road feel soft and 
yielding to the foot—each means freedom from 


‘ fatigue—each means improved health. Is not 
this worth the cost of a pair of. 


WOOD-MILNE 
RUBBER. HEELS 


The extraordinary comfort of 
these heels is a thing to be risingly” ino! 
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should. send a Post Cur: * for 
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Patterns 
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are Inserted under the heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 worde or part thereof. 

Every Advertisement mufst be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the | Migke 

Advertisement. Manager, ‘Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Adver- 
tisementa must be recelved by Tussday morning for the following week's leeue 


GRAVES: 


SHEFFIELY 


VARICOSE VEINS, Bad Legs. &c.,are com-| INVOICES, Memos, 1.1003 ., Card: 
jetely cured with inexy: cagive home treatment, free.— Artistic Printing Co., 69 More 
ds of grateful Testimonials. Avoid danger- 
ous and useless operations. Bl Ace particulars on re. |] —— eee 
P, 


tampa. — berts, 4) Henley Ra., ca: — 
comer? ‘ : VARICOCELE.-—Every man svffering from " 3 , 
Varicocele and ita accompanying debi Tity and Fe | 
nervous weakness shou!d send for illust: ; 


Ow, al IT! Now 7% t. describing its 
z %} SHAUEER ENAYON, mi only rationa) and less method. 
RM “SPECIALIST, hee teen | er Sent sealed, pons ree, two stamps. = B. Norton, 
announcing her remedy for AN ZMIA, &c., without 69 & © Chancery Lane, London, 

Medicine is the only one known. Every j Lady should 
send at onee A pe addressed énvelope for par. 


enut a 
Sepeunity of i 21,00) of nte Pe W. SHAFFER 7BPEBe Samay rh is necessary i 
speech culty in 
INYGN, Catford, London, Feed ro, wil find i Gecamices, Fy 
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BEST and PUREST When writing to Advertisers DO NOT DE: Y. 


should send to Tre La: 


WARP. —Dockd's thinoes | sm 18 frome A owtens book hoy ran a ire LARGEST SALE IN GTBRITSIN: Please Mention ‘The lrrietum Co. (0:'' 
Feeipe sige tt order oT onials.—H. Btevens (Box 3), | Utreet, London, W.C._ } well Boad, London, S.W 


Picesadilly, Manches' ——— -- 


on | ROTROT, TOUR oampmwe,— ning 

PREEB HERBAL MEDIOAL GUIDE e not ro sq. yds. for 
ustrated).—Contat: valaable remedies fi over 5/. carr. paid.~H. J. Gasson, Net Works, Rye, 

Gimente Write to-day. P. W. Terbelist” ‘96 | Ket. 196 years. 

Charing Cross Road, Tond 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. [iocrs nics 
_ Prices of which are 1.5, 2° 


ii a eee RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tepe Lum! 


us Bronchitis. erHan tured ‘ed. Tr - * . 
—t vanes 4 | is cE ee SPECIAL OFFER to “Pearson's Weekly” Read °*. 
eluding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, ton, BB. eee) 
mac Ew: tonon. we YT Unheard of Values. Fullesat Satisfaction Guarar: °4 
Ss eee ~—————~ | eall or forward by post; val or affer - 
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advanced student is How to Take and Fake | !00vears). 
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ay yo Notes and Fil Filmy Exposure, Development STRENGTH: How Lost; 

faves, Pr a rinting, nti tom af t may | Interesting and instrugtive remarks 
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BRACELET exactly as sold in many sho) 
Nerve Stamina. Gi 25/- to B0/-. Each bracelet is made with best 

- | Strength, Poverty of ‘Nerve Force and Debility im ae : links, and is fitted with a dainty and beautifully finished Keyles- 
Senet Fecelps cf 4 penn . guaranteed timekeeper. Indistinguishable from ay similar art: 


= on stam) 
TYPBWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers, | Charles Gordwn, 8 Gordonholme Dispevaary, mp 7 ' ¢ < i 
ror and others who require: their manuscripts | ford, Ycvks. . yy at 5 guineas. 


a" 16 Bridge Woed, Hamoremaith, London, DON'T DELAY! STOCK CANNOT BE REPLA‘ 


"Morris, “ Brides Road, i Hiammoramith, London, . 
Special reduction for long stories: HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute” we : 
a patty Br erctve Card, containing 20 Photographa and Only 10/6, post free. 


full instructions, can be supplied post free for Nine- —- 
THEE SURRAYT PURSE). 


ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate Eee. from Th. Publisher, 18 Mrenrietta 
? /- The very thing for a charming present or for daily use. 


10/6 Will secure you this superb EXPANDING We: oH 


8, Busines Success, Matrimony. Two inion, W.C. INVEST 94. & EEEP PIT. 
dded. Send birth-date, 
unobtainable elsewhere at the price we offer. 2/-, post fr 


Migigh, Whitchurch Road, Gardif. 7 eat 
Morocco-Grained Leather, Solid Silver Corners, Hall-Mar'!.c 
Pockets—centre for gold, visiting cards, and stamps. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 

dinner interval” You can esta a mamber of shen 
e arn @ number 

MS ht AND ALLOTMENT. | tive tricka which need little or uo 


paratus with 
are requested to hear at pometting totes very little trouble by studyin; “Pitter Dianer 


ghtsand Pocket Tricks,” by C. Neil. Send 


address to Box }, c/o Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta | 1,9 to a. By Sowter Publisher” 17 Heniietta Stree —_—— 
PEAR Bees : ‘ SPFHCIALI, 
ae - w_% FITTAD BAG.*: 
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OU cop sor) ay owe Mul gectiylia ot] PRYSICAL CULTURE Thoroughly ie , containing separate Powder Box, Mirror-pin Box, Purs: 


Bottle. Must be seen to be appreciated. Price 1/6, post fr 
1/6 MONEY -BACK IN FULL IF NOT SATIS 


SURREY SALES COMPANY 


Dept. P, 52 Tremadoc Road, Clapham, . 
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Prison. 


See p. 87I. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rares. 


HOW TO SEE THE POPE. 


Nortutina is more than to secure an 
audience with the a if one is properly 


rules and regulations governing such 
ceremonials. Otherwise, nothing is more 
difficult—a fact which ex-President Roose- 
yelt found out for himself the other day. 
Rank does not count. The humblest 
peasant is, in theory at all events, and 
largely also in practice, as eligible as the 
most powerful monarch. Nor is the pos- 
session of great wealth a passport to His 
Holiness. ; 
Rich Americans, making a brief stay in 
Rome, and unable to afford the time 
necessary for obtaining an audience in 
the regular way, sometimes try to apply to 
the‘ portals of the Vatican that ‘‘ golden 
key ” which is popularly supposed to “ open 
all doors.’* Needless to say, they never 
succecd. 
It is not necessary, of course, for a’ man 
to be a Roman Catholic in order to be 
received in audience; nor even, for that 
matter, a Christian. Indeed, on the days 
when a Consistory—the highest Council 
of State in the Papal Government—is 
held. there may be seen within the Vatican, 
in the Sala Ducale or the Sala Regia, fol- 
lowers of Mohammed and Buddha, and 
Jews, as well as representatives of many 
other creeds. 
Certain etiquette as regards dress, how- 
ever, is strictly insisted upon, and those 
entitled to don-uniforms must wear them, 
so that the scene is invariably a brilliant one. 
The Pope himself, upon these occasions. 
is clothed entirely in white, save for a small 
red cape thrown lightly over the shoulders. 
>—D0 oe 
DOWN TO EARTH. 
Society Giru: “‘ My dear Miss M’Siddons, 
how you must adore your art! You 
seem perfectly wrapped up in it. I love 
to see you gaze upwards in that soulful 
way of yours when you come to particu- 
larly emotional p Are you seeking 
inspiration when you look like that ?” 
Emotional Actress: ‘Oh, no; I am 
counting the receipts in the gallery.” 
°oaDl0C~<~ 


WHERE BLACK RULES 
WHITE. 


LisertA, where a sort of comic-opera 
revolution is just now in pro; shares 
with Haiti the distinction of being the only 
place in the world where the negro rules, 
not only himself, but also such white 
men as dwell there. 

As is well known, it was started originally 
from philanthropic motives, as a home for 
freed slaves. Hence its name. 

The result, however, has hardly justified 
the expectations of its founders. ‘The motto 
on its seal is “ Love of Liberty brought 
Us Here,” yet very early in its existence 
the freed slaves themselves started a system 
pte abou Mihi did not differ materi- 
ally from the slavery they had just bee 

released from. oe . " 
Moreover, the negro, left to himself, 
did not progress, as his friends and well- 
wishers fondly supposed he would. On the 
contrary, he deteriorated. 

To-day, after an existence of nearly a 
century, Liberia has a population of 
barely two millions, although on Sir Harry 
Johnston’s authority it could support 
twenty millions comfortably. : 
_ Its history has been one long record of 
inter-tribal and civil wars, although its 
record in this respect, it is only fair to say, 
is less sanguinary than that of Haiti. in 
fact, so careful "is the Liberian of his skin 
When fighting is in , that it has 
hecome a standing joke that a Liberian 
battlefield is the safest place on earth, 
and that to become a soldier in Liberia 
1s to embrace the least dangerous profession 
‘nown to mankind. 


accredited, and is willing to abide by the | P 


TO INTEREST» 
LEVATE,10 AMUSE. 


- WEEK ENDING APRII 21, 1910. 


Tue Oxtp Frrenp: “I understand that 
your practice is getting bigger.” 
The Young Doctor: “ That’s true. 


in the last month.” 
eeee 

“I say, my boy,” he remarked, “is 
there anything to shoot down here ?” 

The boy looked around for a moment, 
and then answered, with eagerness: “‘ Ay. 
Pate the skulemaister comin’ ower the 

il!’ 


eeee 
Two muscular individuals were hammer- 
ing at each other in the ring. 


“ Horrible!’ ejaculated a tender- 
hearted spectator. 
“What's horrible?” asked a regular 


patron. “If you want to see a regular 


scrap get next to them when they divide | 


the purse.” 


Warter: “ Yes, sir, we're very hup-to- 
date ‘ere. We cook heverything by 


My |helectricity.” 
atient has gained nearly two pounds; Customer: “Oh, do you? Then just 


give this steak another shock.” 
eeoe 


Mrs. Jones: ‘* Did you really expect me 
to accept you the night you proposed ?” 

Mr. Jones: ‘‘ Yes, love. Just before 
I got to your house I heard a dog howl 
three times, saw the moon over my left 
shoulder, and walked under a ladder.” 


“You say you are in love with Miss 
Baggs ?” 

*T’m sure I am.” 
' “But I can’t sce anything attractive 
|about her.” 

“Neither can I see it. 
bank, all right.” 


But it's in the 


WHY HE SMILED. 


—_— 


——- 


Magistrate (to prisoner): “ You are charged with having beaten your wife.” 
Prisoner (smiling) : “Quite right, your Worship. The charge is correct.” 


Magistrate : “Then what are you smiling at?” 


Prisoner : “I may well smile. We have been married five years, and in all the fights we've had, this is 
the first time she hasn't been able to give me a jolly good hiding. Have a cigar, Judge?” 


Tomy (after a long, lingering survey 


WEeEtsuman: ‘‘ Well, what do you think 


of his uncle, who lost an arm and a leg 'of Conway Castle ?”’ 


while fighting for his country): ‘Is that 
why you are on half-pay, uncle ?” 


He: “I say, Dolly, may I take your 
hotograph ? You look so pretty that I 
eel I could eat you!” 

She: ‘Oh, I see; that’s why you want 
me on a plate, eh ?” 

eeee0e 


Harker: “I say, old man, what is the 
safest way to make a dash for the North 
Pole?” 

Barker: ‘‘ Why, take a map and find 
the North Pole; then make a dash with 
8 lead pencil.” 

@eee 

Cook (leaving): ‘‘I should like to ask 
you for a written character.” 

“‘Why, what am I to write, you idle, 
good-for-nothing girl? You surely don’t 
expect me to say you gave satisfaction ?” 

Cook: ‘‘ You need do nothing of the 
kind. Just say that I stayed with you 
three months ; that will be the best charac- 
ter you could give me.” 


American: ‘* Wal, I guess it’s a vurry 
fine old bit, but what on earth possessed 
’em to build it so close to the station ?” 


O_p GentLEemMaAN: ‘Do you know you 
are the thirteenth beggar who has pestered 
me for money to-day ?” : ‘ 

Beggar: “ That’s all right, sir. 
superstitious.” 


I ain’t 
eeee 


Frep: “ There seems to be a lot more 
fuss made of Miss Goldlot’s singing than 
Miss Rohson’s, and I am sure Miss Robson 
has by far the richer voice.” 

Jack: “ Ah, yes; but Miss Goldlot has 
by far the richer father.” 


“T say,” said the office-boy to the 
cashier, “I think the guv’nor ought to 
gimme a half-crown extra this week, but 
I suppose he won't.” 

“ What for?” asked the cashier. 

“For overtime. I wuz dreamin’ about 
my work all las’ night.” 


Contest 
for 

Colonials 

on p. iii. 

of Red Cover. 


Esrerep at .. 
Sratiosges’ Haut, 


Ong PENNY. 


RUINED BY RUBBER BOOM. 


TuE street vendors of toy balloons ars 
in despair on account of the rubber boom. 

For rubber is their raw material. From 
it, and from it alone, they are able ta 
manufacture the fragile wares they deal in. 

A few years ago, when the price of rubber 
was only about one-fourth of what it is at 
present, these humble traders, who are alsa 
manufacturers in a small way, did well. 
They were able to sell their balloons at a 
halfpenny—the then recognised price— 
and make a good profit. 

Now they are compelled to charge a penny, 
which the toy-balloon-buying public is 
chary of paying, and their profit on each 
balloon sold is less than half what it was. 

The pavement vendors of rubber rings 
for umbrellas are in a similar plight. The 
fear to put up the price, however, which 
still, therefore, remains at a penny, but their 
profits have been reduced to nearly vanish- 
ing point. 

In the same way the great copper boon 
of 1887, when the price of that metal rose 
from £40 to over £100 a ton, dealt a death. 
blow to the trade of those gutter merchant 
who specialised in the many little puzzles 
and toys into whose composition copper 
wire largely entered, and the price of 
which custom had fixed at one penny. 

Incidentally, too, this year the costers 
will suffer, owing to the high price of Brazil 
nuts, due to their cultivation having been 
neglected for that of the more profitable 
rubber vines. 

iar a On 


FOR APPEARANCE’S SAKE. 

Trey were rich, and the daughter was 
taking lessons in coyness and social small 
talk. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” she archly 
remarked to an abstracted visitor, and then 
felt, from the look of horror that over- 
spread her parent’s face, she must have 
been guilty of a false step. 

“Why didn’t you offer him a sovereign 2” 
was the mother’s criticism after the visitor’s 
departure. ‘‘ We've got money, and you 
must not be afraid to let folks know it.” 


>_—_ OC 


STRONG ROOMS FOR 
RADIUM. 


Amonost the many interesting features 
of the Radium Institute, in Langham 
Place, London, which is now nearing com- 
potion, are strong rooms for the safe 

eeping of the precious radium itself. 

Here it will be stored until wanted, but 
in almost infinitesimal quantities, of course, 
since there is not probably in the whole 
world at the present moment so much as 
a single ounce of it. It will be kept in 
tiny tubes, hermetically sealed, which will 
be lent out to medical men who may require 
them. It is intended to charge suitable 
fees for the accommodation, to those 
who can afford to pay, and in all cases 
guarantees will be required, so as to guard 
against the danger of accidental loss. 

The King, it may be mentioned, is taking 
the deepest personal interest in the Radium 
Institute. Indeed, it was mainly owing 
to his instrumentality that the scheme 
became possible. 

Tho Institute has been called a radium 
bank. Andsoitis. But it is alsosomething 
more. For within its walls will presently 
be carried on experiments with a view to 
finding out precisely what this mysterious 
substance is, and what it does. 

Especially what it does! It is claimed 
for it, for instance, in some quarters, that 
it cures cancer. But this remains to be 
seen. Does it really eradicate any malig- 
nant disease? Is it, in short, a new 
healing force. or is it merely a very powerful 
and penetrating caustic ? 

These ave some of the problems the 
Institute has set itself to solve. 


Do you Know that you can make a profit of 850 from the produce of one acre of asparagus? See THF 
SMALLHOLDER, the new paper devoted to rural tife, one penny weekly. 
. \ 
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The Pope's Watch. 
Por Prvs X., who is a good deal in the public eye 
His three sisters cannot 
write, whilst his brother follows the avocation of a post- 
man. When the Pope entered the Vatican, etiquette ruled 
everything. Now, owing to his determi attitude, 
many of the useless customs have been discarded. 

It wag customary for the Pontiff never to carry @ watch, 
e Pius X. persists in wearing a nickel timepiece of the 

aterbury type. “ 

Sometime ago a bishop, visiting at the Vatican, 
remarked, “I of your Holiness’ curious watch, 
and would like nothing better than to have it for a 
souvenir. May it please you to examine this excellent 
watch, the finest make, beautifully chased and jewelled. 


I held it in my hand watching my dear mother’s life 
ebbing away during her last illness. It has marked all 
the solemn and, for that matter, all the joyous moments 
of my life. What jewel could be more precious ? " 


Clerical Slips. 

Ong of our best-known bishops has a fund of excellent 
clerical stories at his ough it is seldom that 
any but his intimate friends are favoured with them. 
1s { 


a titter among his hearers by exclaiming : 
In these days, my brethren, we want more Bunyans. 
Another clergy 


parish, asked them to consider “ the dep 


Still more curious was this clerical slip: A gentleman 
said to the minister : : 

‘““When do expect to see Deacon S. again?” 

“* Never,” said the reverend gentleman solemnly ; “ the 
Deacon is in Heaven.” 


The Increased Collection. 

On another occasion he said, ‘“‘ When I was in Arran 
recently I heard of a clergyman who preached in a certain 
church, ant @ the — of the service ie ae sino 
urged b ruling elder to come again, as the collection 
after his sermon had been unusually large.” 

“Dear me,”’ said the clergyman, with becoming pride. 
‘What might your ordinary collection amount to?” 

“ Last Sunday it was twopence-halfpenny.” 

“< What is it to-day, then?’ asked the visiting preacher, 
a ara to _ tipe sum. " : 

s tpence-ha' mny,” was the reply. 

“Woe is me,” groaned the minister Vowanitly; “¢ for 
I gave the sixpence myself!” 

He Was Sorry for Waller. 

Mr. Lewis WaLrER, who has just revived The Rivals, 
has been described as one of the most happy-go-lucky of 
our actors in all matters connected wi! Tastioa, The 
story goes that once when a valuable collection of his 
scenery was destroyed in a fire at the reposi where 
it was stored, the stage carpenter, a bit of a oc ter 
in his way, bro t him the first tidings of the disaster, 
He did his trembling best to break the news gently. 
* Oh, well,” said Mr. Waller, in his most offhand manner, 

Hl save me the cost of storage.” 

A few minutes later the carpenter sought the manager, 
and, maring sepesied the conversation and Mr. Waller's 
comment, concluded in accenta of despair, ‘‘’E')l 
never ’ave a bob to call ’is own! ” 


The Grasping Coolies. 

Dr. Mornison, the famous correspondent of the Tues, 
who earns Smee more about China than any 
Englishman , with the exception of Sir Robert 
Hart, has many stories of his travels in Far Cathay. 

On one of his travels he had for chairmen to 
take him seventeen miles on a very hot day. “It was 
to cost 320 cash (eightpence), ‘but, just before leaving, 
the grasping coolies refused to carry me for less than 340 


“* Walk on,’ said the missionary with whom I had 
been staying, ‘and teach them a Christian lesson.’ - 
“So I walked seventeen miles in the sun to rebuke 
them for their avarice and save one halfpenny. In the 
svening I am afraid that I was hardly in the frame of 
mind requisite for conducting an evangelical meeting.” 


Humility. 

He has also given a description of the card he carried 
on this same journey. He used quite a large one for 
ordinary purposes, but 01 @ certain occasion he had to 
visit a and the card he had to present to this 
i rtant functionary was much bigger than this. 

e says that, “ Folded, it was the same size, but, 


‘in Chinese, contained this hum 


‘the correct Ghinese message put him in a good 
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unfolded, it was ten times the size of the other (eight inches 


by thirty inches); and the last page, politely conceived 
iating indication of its 
ort : 


ev our addled-pated nephew, Mo-li-son, bows his 


stupid head and pays his humble respects to your exalted 


‘Excelle 


ne pee 

When the time for his audience came, he approdched 
the with as respectful a mien as he could command, 
but he feared it was not so humble as the message on the 
card. However, the great man hardly noticed this, and 
humour, 
with the result that he entertained Dr. Morrison with 

the greatest hospitality. 


The Pig-tailed Mac. 

Tae Hon. W. Pumper REEvES, who was at one time 
High Commissioner for New Zealand, tells the following 
story: In that country Chinamen abound, and they 
have to resort to strategy to make good their position. 

It is related in Otago, where Scotchmen are in the 
majority of the colonista, s contract for mending & road 
was to be let, and the lowest bid was signed ‘“‘ M’Pherson.” 

Notice was sent to the said M’Pherson to meet the 
Board and complete the contract. In due time they 
met, but, behold, M’Pherson was yellow in hue and had 
an unmistakable pig-tail. 

gasped. the president, “your name can’t be 
M’Pherson ?” 


“ Allee lightee,” cheerfully answered John ; “ nobody 
catch um contlact in Otago unless he name Mac.” 
The contract was si and ‘the Mongolian Mac did 


his work as well as if he had really hailed from Caledonia. | . 


The Speaker’s Question. 
Hugs is a story of “Uncle Joe” Cannon, the U.S.A. 


speaker. 

A certain American re ntative had a man in his 
district who wanted a job. He tried hard to find him 
a position in the Civil Service, but, being unsuccessful, 
wrote and told the man he was unable to do anything 
for him at the moment. 

He received this reply: “I cannot close without again 
acknowledging my thanks. No langu 
to express my gratitude. No sentiment, however sublime, 
is lofty enough to gweal the obligation I feel. Though I 
go down in defeat, its gloom never can get so dark that 
to me your friendship will not be a source of higher thought 
and action. God grant, and I cannot help but believe he 
will spare me, that again some day I may help to crown 

ou.” 
= The member showed the letter to “ Uncle Joe ” Cannon. 
“‘ What did he want ?”’ asked Cannon. 

‘A clerkship,” the politician replied. 

“* Great goodness 1”? said Cannon. ‘“ What would he 
have said if he had got the job.” 


A Stage Battle. 

Mr. Oscar ASCHE has amused several after-dinner 
audiences by relating an experience that happened to 
him many years ago. Everyone knows how dull an 
affair the Bosworth fight in Richard III. can be if badly 
done, but on one occasion it was as realistic as the most 
exacting critic could demand. 

It seems that a a had been hurt in the mimic 
fight on the night before, and the stage-manager had 
given him hall-«-soversiqn as balm for his woes. He 
told his fellows of his luck, and the next presentation of 
the fight was a massacre. 

The supers fought as if determined that none of them 
should leave the stage alive. Mr, Asche himself had some 
narrow esc He had several desperate encounters 
with soldiers who were only too anxious to give him an 
opportunity of cutting them down in a most realistic 
manner. - 


Warmed up to their work, they also did their best 
to render him hors de combat, and they paid no heed to 
his remonstrances. 

He received one or two severe cuts, and the curtain 
had eventually to be rung down to prevent further 
mischief. No more supers received half-sovereigns for 
wounded feelings in that theatre again. 


A Royal Luncheon. 


Tue King of Italy has frugal habits, and on one 
occasion, when out hunting, his love of simplicity Jed to an 


amusing incident. 

The King was quite alone, and after walking about for 
some time without obtaining any sport, he was at last 
lucky enough to shoot a fine chamois. A peasant bo 
who had seen the animal fall into a chasm offered to fetch 
its carcase for King Victor, although he had no idea of the 
identity of the sportsman. 

“* Very well,” said his Majesty, ‘I will wait here.” 

“ But what will you give me, signor ? ” asked the lad. 

“‘ What do you want ?” said the King smiling. 

“Oh, s franc and half your luncheon,” replied the lad. 

The bargain was struck and the boy went off down the 
mountain side, and soon returned with the body of the 
chamois. | 

The King gave him a franc, and then proceeded to divide 
his lunch into two equal portions ; but the peasant, when 
he saw what King Victor had to eat, turned away con- 
temptuously, for the lunch consisted of a small loaf of 
black b and a large raw onion. 

{iat none of * for eo the lad. 
bil ought you were a leman, but I see you are only a 
door fellow Tike i , 7 


» is rich enough . 
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Th Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penkni-0; 
to any reader who sends him a paragraph -accepled for this 
per pie ts nes than one sender of @ prragrit;' 
used, t ife wi awar to the d ho 
Aan | 6h 


A RELATIONSHIP PUZZLE 

ON a gravestone was written : 

Here lie : He j 

Two grandmothers with two grand-daughters, 

Two husbands with their two wives, . 

Two fathers with their two daughters, 

Two mothers with their two sons, 

Two maidens with their two brothers, 

Yet six in all lie buried here. 

Can you work out this complicated relationship tanz'c 
If not, look below. % 


fy 


*_—_ —__ 


ONE VOWEL ONLY. 

TxE following stanza is remarkable in that the letter 
“I” is the only vowel employed. As it ought to havea 
title we will call it “‘ The Approach of Evening.” 

Idling I sit in this mild twilight dim, 

Whilst birds, in wild swift vigils, circling skim ! 
ht winds in sighing sink ; till, rising bright, 

Night’s virgin pilgrim swims in vivid light. 


INTO FOUR PARTS. 

Can you divide this diagram into four parts all tle 
same size and shape? It is not easy 
until you know the trick. Solution 


A BURNING QUESTION 
As red as St. George’s cross displayeil. 
As black as night’s o’erhanging shade 
As hot as Etna’s fiety stream, 
As cold as moonlight’s borrowed gleam ; 
I am a very fragile Le 
Yet as a guard—not of a king, 
I often bear the regal crown 
When I on wings of flame drop down. ~ 
What am I? Sclution betow. ila 
HOW OLD? 
WHEN first the marriage knot was ticd 
Between my wife and me, 
Her age was just the same as mine 
When multiplied by three ! 
But when ten and half ten years 
We man &nd wife had been, 
Her age approached as near to mine 
As eight is to sixteen. 
' ee old were they whem they married? Svlution 
clow. 


THE CRICKETER. ' 
So conripenT his talk and smiles, 
The ioe simply stood out miles: 
) 


But his first ball he played so strange, 
They soon came in to shorter range : 
) 


I'd call attention here that he— 
Was guarding ee numbering three— 


The fifth ball bumped and caught his head: 
Behold the things he saw— ; 
* 8 © 8 # *¢ 
And said : 
! ! ! ! ! ! 
The last ball wandered round his bat, 
The stumps fell ill, and lay quite flat : 
ERP aE eS 
And as he hurried back he saw 
Upon the board this aaa score : 


SOLUTIONS. 


A RELATIONSHIP PUZZLE. 

Mas. Jonzs and Mrs. Smith (we will say) are widows. 
Each has a son who marries the mother of the other. 
Thus John Jones marries Mrs. Smith and has a daughter 
Mary. Tom Smith marries Mrs. Jones and they have a 
daughter Helen. This includes all the relationships 
given in the epitaph, yet there are only six persons in all 

INTO FOUR PARTS. 

Turs is how the divisions are made: 


A BURNING QUESTION. 


SEALING-Wax. 
HOW OLD ? 
Tne bride was fifteen and the bridegroom forty-five. 


GOOD NEWS FOR BOYS! A superb new school serial commences in THE SCOUT this week. 


iN 
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gentle, Falling cinders, on the other hand, pile them- 
selves up quite steeply. A lava cone, then, is always less 
pre] than a cinder cone. This will be seen the 
t and first diagrams, Often a cinder cone is as steep 
as the roof of a house. : 
_ And a volcano never burns. What looks like flame 
is only the glow of the white-hot lava on the clouds of 
steam. The more steam there is forcing its way up the 
pipe the more the lava bubbles, just as in the case of 
the porridge. If the pressure of steam is very great, 
then .you have the lava blown to bits and falling as 
cinders, while the mighty clouds of steam rise high above 
the mountain. It is this steam that is mistaken for 
smoke. 

Sometimes a cone sends out lava and cinders alternately, 


And why Etna in Particular is so Much to be Feared. 


Erna, the ‘“ burning mountain,” which has been daily 
pouring hot lava from its thirty craters, is the mightiest 
volcano in Europe. It is 10,800 feet high, or more than 


air. From the opening no less than a cubic mile of rock 
was shot out. 

A column of steam and lava dust rose into the afr to 
a height six times as great as that of Mount Everest, 
It spread and spread till for hundreds of miles round the 
air was black as midnight. Sounds as of distant 
cannonading were heard 2,000 miles off. 
* Sea waves fifty feet high killed 35,000 people and were 
felt as far off as California. Instead of an island half a 
mile high there was now a hole a quarter of a mile deep. 


three times as high as Ben Nevis. If you wished to walk 
round its base you would have to walk ninety miles. It 
slopes steadily on all sides up to the biggest crater, 


so that, as in the third sketch, you have a great mountain 

of cinders bound together by layers and walls of lava. 
These walls of lava are due to the fact that sometimes 

more lava wants to come up the pipe than the pipe will 


maaan, ‘bean 
nen 
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hold, so the lava bursts its way out through weak spots 
in the sides of the mountain. Etna has no fewer than 
700 of these cones on its slopes. One of them, Monte 
Rossi, is a hill in itself, being 450 feet high. Indeed, a 


which is nearly a mile broad. 

Though Folsancee are often spoken of as burning 
mountains, they do not burn at all. Nor, in the proper 
sense of the word, are they mountains at all. 

A volcano is really a flaw in the crust of the earth 
through which the fierce glowing heat that lies below the 
crust has managed to burst a hole. Through this hole 
great floods of melted rock spout up. Some volcanoes 
work at intervals, some are in eruption all the time. _ 

As the melted rock jets up into the air and falls it 
naturally builds itself into a mountain round the hole. 

The next eruption has to burst its way through the 
heart of that mountain. The chimney it spouts through 
is usually called “‘ the pipe.” ; 

Sometimes an eruption is so fierce that when the lava 
(another name for melted rock) spouts out it is burst 
into bits. When it falls it is sometimes as fine as dust, 
sometimes the size 
of cinders. Most 
volcanoes, indeed, 
are simply gigan- 
tic cinder-heaps. 

When the force 
is not so great the 
lava in the pi 
simply bubbles 
over and _ flows 
down the sides 
of ee mountain, 

xactly as r- 

ge boils ase 
the edge of a pot. 
As lava is liquid, 
the slope ofa lava 
volcano (or lava 


model of Etna looks as if it were covered with pimples. 
When Etna is really roused it is far more dangerous 


PLUG r eccnese 


LAYERS © 
CINDERS oS 


A cinder vcleino at rest, with the pipe plugged up by the final 
spurts of the last eruption. The first thing another eruption 
would do would be to blow the plug out: 


than Vesuvius. In 1169 it nearly destroyed the city of 
Catania, killing 15,000 people. In 1669 it found its 

ipe so inconveniently small that it had to crack one of 
its sides. This crack was no less than twelve miles long. 
At the bottom, white-hot lava could dimly be seen through 
the clouds of steam. In 1755 millions of gallons of 
boiling water were shot out of the Val del Bove, which 
is a great circular pit on the slope of the mountain, four 
or five miles in diameter, its sides being cliffs nearly a 
mile high in places. 

The greatest volcanic eruption ever known took place 


Ta full ion. The vi: cone, as it is | in the East Indies in 1883. The story makes almost 
sashes coe. 2 eee usually called) is | incredible reading. The volcanic island of Krakatoa 
clouds of steam pour forth. always very ' commenced proceedings by blowing half of itself into thin 


spring-gun or trap which might be harmful to man or 
og. It is an offence punishable with five years’ penal 
servitude to set any form of trap that might kill or injure 


a ee poacher. 


Possibly few people are aware that poaching law differs 

: = ae poaiee countries of the United Kingdom. In 

. reland the law against day poaching is of the feeblest 

Some Light onthe Powers satel hay The Game re oe ‘Act of 1864 merely 
of Gamekeopers. provides a penalty for such trespass. It gives neither 


owner nor keeper any right either to take the game from 
the poacher, to arrest him, or to turn him off their land. 

In Scotland matters are better. A trespasser in 
pursuit of. game may be legally required to give his full 
name and address, and to quit the land at once. If he 
refuses to do so, the keeper may arrest him on the spot 
and haul him before the sheriff. He may also be ordered 
to give up his game. and, if he refuses, the keeper may 
forcibly take it from him. 


Constables may Search Suspects. 

English law is practically the same as Scottish so far as 
it gives power to the keeper to deal with poachers. But 
the penalty is acculldovalty: increased if five or more men 
are found poaching together. 

The Poaching Prevention Act of 1862 goes further still. 
It empowers a constable to search any person whom he 
has good reason to suspect of having poached game in his 
possession, and also to stop and search any cart or other 
vehicle in which he believes poachers to be carrying game 
away. If he finds his suspicions are correct he may seizo 
the game and detain the poachers. 

Night poaching is a far more serious offence in the eyes 
of the law than the same offence committed in the day- 
time. Night, from the poaching point of view, begins at 


places, especially in the eastern 


THERE are man 
counties, where it is useless to attempt to keep a cat. 
The cat is by nature a poacher, and poor pussy’s invariable 


fate is a charge of shot from a keeper's gun. 

But master keeper seldom nails the defunct animal 
upon his gibbet. Although he declares that he has a 
perfect right to shoot as vermin all cats which he may find 
in the coverts, he knows in his heart that from a legal point 
of view he is going a step too far. 

_ The ordinary gamekeeper breaks the law almost every 
time that he shoots a cat or dog, even if it is poaching 
on land under his charge. It is only in the case where he 
catches the ey boron in the very act of killing a 
valuable bird or other creature, and in order to save 
that bird or creature's life, that he may use his gun. 

Cases in which such a defence has been used are very 
tare. Cases in which such a defence has been accepted are 
rarer still. 

I 


Poison May Not be Set. 

Notice that the word ordinary is italicised. Special 
powers can be obtained by the lord of a manor. They 
viust be given under his master’s hand and seal on a ten- 
shilling stamp, and registered with the clerk of the peace 
for the county. A keeper holding such powers is entitled 
to seize and take for his master’s use all dogs, nets or 
other instruments for taking game as shall be used within 
the manor by unauthorised persons. In the Principality of 
Wales all gamekeepers on estates of an annual value of 
£500 or more have a similar privilege. 

,As for setting poison, that is absolutely forbidden. 
With the sole exception of rat poison, whisk may under 
certain restrictions be used about dwelling-houses or 
farmsteads, no poison at all may be laid upon any land 
inclosed or uninclosed. 

The Game Act of 1831 inforces a penalty of £10 from 
‘anyone who commits the offence. Only the other day a 
Sussex farmer was fined for laying poison for thievish 
tooks upon his own cornfield. 

Not only is a keeper forbidden to shoot or poison a dog 
cat found upon his ground, he may not set any 


Special to Ladies. 


The Announcements of the big London Stores which 
appear in the London 


Daily Express 


are always full of interest on account of the number of 
| bargains shown and the low prices charged. 
Order the “Daily Express” to be delivered at your 
house regularly. It will mean money saving. 
Price One Halfpenny. 


Do you Know that a Brighton waiter 
one acre of ground ? 


A lava volcano, made up of layers of cinder and bound toge'her 
by layers and walls of lava, 


The shock of the eruption sent air-waves three and a 
half times round the earth. The fine dust in the upper 
atmosphere added for months afterwards a strange coe 
to the sunsets in England, and did not vanish complctely 
for three years. 

The exact cause of eruptions is not known for certain. 
A popular theory is that they are caused by water getting 
in to the white-hot mass which is supposed to lie under 
the outer crust of the earth. And it is certainly a fact 
that practically all volcanoes are close to the edge of 
the sea. 

Some lava flows slowly, some quickly. Luckily the 
lava Etna is sending out just now is flowing very slowly. 
But Vesuvius in 1805 sent out a lava stream that in four 
minutes had reached a spot four miles off. The size of 
a lava stream is sometimes gigantic. In 1783 Skaptar 
Jokull in Iceland emitted two streams at one time. One 
was forty miles long by seven miles broad, the other 
fifty miles by fifteen. The average depth of both was 
about a hundred feet. 

Lava cools very, very slowly, except on the surface, 
which cools at once. It is an extremely bad conductor 
of heat. Twenty years after a stream of lava was sent 
out from Jorullo in Mexico tourists could light their 
cigars through chinks in the surface, and the surface had 
been cold for twenty years! In 1828 a layer of snow 
many feet thick was found under a layer of Vesuvian 
lava. It was still unmelted, and is probably there still. 

Lava dust has the same property. Shepherds on the 
higher slopes of Etna cover some snow in winter with a 
thin layer of dust and cinders, so that in the hot, dry 
summer they may have water for their flocks. 


“on 


lighting-up time, namely, an hour after sunset, and lasts 
till one hour before sunrise. 

The English keeper may summarily arrest anyone whom 
he sees poaching by night, and if the poacher runs awa: 
may chase and catch him not only on his master’s land, 
but anywhere so long as the pursuit started on his own 
ground. What is more, he may call any assistanc6 he 
pleases, and persons so called are also legally authorised 
to effect an arrest. 

In Scotland the law differs slightly, and although the 
keeper or his paid assistants have the right of arrest, yet 
other persons not so authorised would commit a technical 
assault by the attempt to arrest. 

Night poaching is in the first and second cases punish- 
able with a fine, but a poacher caught a’third time becomes 
liable to seven years’ penal servitude. And if three or 
more poachers are at work together by night “ armed 
with any gun, crossbow, firearm, bludgeon, or other 
offensive weapon,” the penalty may be extended to 
fourteen years’. 


—__—@o2_—_— 


WHAT COULD SHE MEAN? 

“Your little birdie has been very, very ill,” she wrote 
to the young man. “It is some sort of nervous trouble, 
and the doctors said I must have perfect rest and quiet, 
and that I must think of nothing. And all the time, dear 
Gussy, I thought constantly of you,” 

The young man read it over, and then read it through 
very slowly, and put it in his pocket, and went out under 
the silent stars, and kept thinking, and thinking, and 
thinking. 

— sto 
WORKING IT OUT. 

THE following note was delivered to a school-mistress 
recently : 

“ Dear Mum,—I am sorry that Johnny won't be abie 
to come to school to-day. He has gone with his father 
to act as timekeeper. 

“The sum you gave Johnny last night was: ‘If the 
Embankment is 1} miles long, how long will it take a 
man to walk that distance ri times, his average rate of 

rogress being 3} miles per hour.’ 
Pr Johnny ain't @ man ah so as Dad's the only man in 
this house, he had to go. 

“They started at four o'clock this morning, and Dad 
said he’d finish the sum in one day if he could manage it, 
though it would mean hard going. Dear Mum, next time 
you want any information, please make it ‘ woman," 
then I can do the sum and Dad can go to his work,” 


in his spare time made 870 in one year by cultivating less than 
See THE SMALUHOLDER. 


Norse Tworne rose from the chair in which she had 
been seated and stole, soft gliding as a shadow, across the 
_ 100m to the bed in which the man lay. Outside all was 

radiant in the sunshine of an early spring day, while 

overhead in the light blue sky a lark trilled a song that 
found its yey bones into the stillness of the sick chamber. 

She had been seated close to the window looking out 
at the landscape with eyes that, judging from the expres- 
sion of her face, gleaned little of hope or joy from what 
she saw—with ears in which the song of the lark awoke 
no response of happiness; but now, as that voice caught 
her ear from the bed—the low, feeble utterance of the 
sick man lying there—she was all alertness. 

“Nell! Nal!” 

It was that name he had muttered as he moved rest- 
lessly in his bed, and the name had: brought his watcher 
swift, soft-footed to his side, to bend down over him. His 
eyes were closed ; he was addressing some vision conjured 
up in his fevered brain in the world of dreams; calling 
upon that girl whose name she had s0 often heard before 
from his lips—the girl whose photograph he kept under 
his pillow—the girl with the yellow hair. 

Nurse Thorne’s patient was quite young—not more than 
thirty or 60; and, as he lay there, with the handsome face 
pale and worn with sickness, his helplessness, the shadow 
of that terrible danger in which he lay, and that love that 
possessed hhim—a love that seemed s0 hopeless and yet so 
fierce in his hoart that it his thought, even now 
in the face of death—might have touched a witness to 


pity. 

: Bat Nurse Thorne’s face as she looked at him showed 
little sign of sympathy. It was merely tense, rigid, 
expectant, as ghe bent down her head and listened; and as 
no further words bar a him and he lay silent, it grew 
dark as if with baffled hope. The next moment her 
expression changed. The sick man had opened his eyes, 
and, after a few restless movements, was looking at her. 

“ Ever watching over me!” he exclaimed, stretching out 
a thin hand, with a smile, a hand that Nurse Thorne 
seemed to shrink from touching, and that fell feebly upon 
the counterpane. “Do you ever take a rest? For days 
and nights I have lain here and whenever I have woke 
there you have been waiting—watching.” . 

“I only do my duty,” she said, “that’s all. You are 
very ill—a little neglect on my part might have very 

results.” : 

“ Bad results!” He laughed bitterly, and his eyes wan- 
dered past her to the window and the sunshine outside. 
“Tt might seem hard lines to some people to die,” he went 
on, “with the world 60 full of sunshine and of hope, but 
for me there is so precious little of either, Nurse, that I 
don’t know whether I should not really gain by defeating 
all your care.” 

‘ql shall do my best to prevent that,” said Nurse 
Thorne. i. 

“Of course: That is just like you women!” he ex- 
claimed. “You are all so desperately anxious to keep 
people alive, and, you are one of those good women who 
don’t meet with troubles that make them look on life 
_ a bad job. You've never had luck like that. I 

ave.” 

Nurse Thorne nodded her head, and taking a little watch 
from the bosom of her dress looked at it. 

“Three o'clock,” she said. “Time for your medicine.” 

Walking away from him to the other side of the room 
and taking = the bottle of medicine from the table on 
which it stood, she poured some of it into the wine-glass 
she held on a Jevel with her eyes. The curtains of the bed 
concealéd her from the gaze of the sick man. With a 
basty glance towards him, ‘she quickly poured away half 
the dose she had measured, filled the vacant place with 
water, and then carried the glass to him in the bed. 
Taking it from her hand, he swallowed the contents with 
a wry face. ie - i P 

‘Fancy a fellow’s life depending on drops of stuff like 
that?” he said. “1 suppose Dr. Delborng | believes if I 
were to shirk a arey of it it would be all over with me?” 

She pe at him with sharp, eager eyes. Had he 
seen what she had done—had he any suspicion? Could 
he by any chance have divined the reason why she was 
there? Could he have learnt by some inadvertent. motion 
or glance of hers that she was beside him to let him die; 
to let him come to the brink of the grave so that its 
terrors should extort from him the confession of his guilt— 
the_confession that should do justice to that other man 
whom she loved, the man who had been wrongly con- 
demned, and who hed suffered so bitterly for the crime 
this other before her had committed ? 

His next words reassured her. 

“‘T daresay you are shocked,” he went on, “to hear. a 

‘oung fellow like me say he doesn’t care a straw whether 
G lives or dies? It sounds cowardly, beastly, doesn’t it? 
It sounds as if a fellow caved in instead of making a 
brave fight? I wonder if I could tell you.” 

Nurse Thorne encouraged him by her look. Would he 
own that sin he had committed—that terrible wrong against 
an innocent man that weighed upon his soul and made 
life so bitter that death promised to bring relief? 

“The truth is sure to come out after my death,” he 
said. “I don’t know why you should not know it now. 
I fee] as if I should like to tell it you somehow. You 


It’e starting ite third vear thie week. It’s absolutely healthy and interesting throughout. 


_men must have committed that murder. 


; Complete Short | Story. 


have been so kind—such a good 
little. woman to me, that you 
would be for me.” 

“If you deserve my sym- 
pathy,” she said, “ you would 
certainly have it.” . 

“Deserve it!’ he cried, im- 
patiently. “I’ll tell a and 
— you can judge for your- 

ia 


H used for a moment, as 
if still hesi ing, and then 


A Tale of a Nurse's Terrible Resolve. hu oy as if, his 
resolution once 6 was 
By CHARLES TIBBITS. haste to pursue it. 

“lm owe in — 
lace,” hi id, “ under a false name. My name is 
pict ag It's Lionel Dacre. Doesn’t that suggest apy- 

thing to you! ” .* 
How well Nurse Thortie knew that name! But she 


only shook her head. 

“Well, I'm Dacre, 
Frinton murder case. 
But perhaps you don’t read such horrors? 


the fellow pied was cuae hey in the 

ve seen it in : 
re One of two 
A ater was 
James Crain and the other was—was myself. Crain was 
tried, found guilty, condemned to death, and afterwards 
had his sentence commuted to penal eervitude for life. 

Nurse Thorne remembered each detail of that case; the 
news of her lover's arrest, the agony of suspense, the wait- 
ing day by day while the foes of the man in the dock wove 
the web of evidence around him she loved, the verdict of 
guilty, the hoarse shout of the condemned, white-faced 
man: “J am innocent. It was he, I swear it was he, 
Dacre, who did :t.” . 

That was four years ago, and he, Crain, the man she 
loved, had since then suffered each day for the crime— 
unjustly! Unjustly! How could she doubt him? And 
she had sworn a solemn oath to leave no stone unturned to 
some day prove to the world his innocence. It was that 
that had led her, when she had learnt of Dacre’s illness, to 
E and scheme till she secured the place beside him as 

is nurse. 


“Crain got off,’ he proceeded, little dreaming her 
thoughts, “because there were fools in the world who 
believed him innocent. What is the matter?” 

A sudden, quick indrawing of her breath—a sudden, 

nick glance of her eyes had nearly betrayed Nurse 

horne’s aroused hate of him as he spoke those last words. 
Was he not then about: to confess? Would he atill perse- 
vere, even with death staring him in the face, in that 
cruel lie, that wrong to the man she loved? ae 

“It is nothing,” she replied. “Goon. I am listening. 
I am most interested.” . 

“Crain was reprieved,” continued Dacre. “ Reprieved! 
Do you understand what that means? It means that folk 
have even now a doubt in the case—that they wonder 
whether he or I am the guilty man. Although the jury 
found him guilty and he was condemned, the world doubts, 
and day by day the wretch shouts his innocence, and every 
declaration of i 

He paused for.a moment. 

% fad been so happy—so happy up to that day of the 
crime,” he gasped brokenly. “Life had been joyous for 
me. I had health, fair fame, money, and, above all, I 
had the love of a girl—a girl I loved so dearly.” 

His voice trem as he spoke of her. 

“She stuck to me, of course,” he proceeded, after a 
moment. “Nothing could ibly make her for an 
instant believe me guilty of so foul a deed as that— 
nothing—nothing. But how could I ask her to bind her- 


self toa man of whom folk entertain that black suspiciou? | 
al 


How co I ask her to link her life to mine? So I 
broke the engagement off, and broke my heart in doing 
so. Then I bolted—took a false name and tried to forget 
things in travel and all kinds of foolery that ia supposed 
to prevent a chap thinking. All in vain—all in vain! 
Just as if anything could make me forget. Well, to cut 
things short, here I am dying, perhaps, and not caring 
whether I die or not.” 

He came to a stop and waited, evidently expecting some 
words of eyerpelty from her. But none came from her 
lips. Had he not lied to her? She felt he had, and the 
hate she had felt for him swelled up in her heart as she 
listened to him repeating that wicked accusation of her 
lover, and choked her words. 

“If you are innocent,” she began with an effort. 

“Tf I am innocent! I swear I am innocent—innocent 
as a child,” he cried irritably. 

If Nurse Thorne had not heard that cry of the con- 
demned man she loved ringing in her ears, ‘I am inno- 
cent. It was Dacre who did it,” she might almost have 
believed the man lying there before her. But it could 
not be. 

“When the guilty man faces death, as you are doing,” 
she said as calmly as she could, “it will surely be terrible 
for him.” 

He made no answer, but turned himself irritably in the 
bed, and Nurse Thorne felt relieved when a gentle tap 
at the door summoned her from his side. 

“Tell Mr. Webster,” she said to the whispered message 
of the girl at the door, “that it is quite impossible anyone 
should see him—impossible. However important his 
message may be, it is impossible.” 

“Webster!” The name his ears had caught came from 
the man in the bed. ‘“ Webster! Is Webster here? Show 
him in at once. I will—I must see him. Nurse Thorne, 
it’s no use your talking, I will see him, I tell you. Show 
him in at once. Great Heavens! Webster!” 

“You will remember,” she expostulated, “that the 
doctor said——” 

“T will see him,” almost shouted the man in the bed. 
“What do I care what the doctor said’? It may kill 
me, may it? Well let it. Only I will see Webster.” 

‘or a moment she hesitated. True, that interview 
might kill him—but what then? He would die—and a 
good thing, too! ei 


is innocence means his accusation of me.” - 
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“Let Mr. Webster come,” she said, and as the stranger 
entered the room Nurse Thorne, with a ehrug of her 


shoulders, swept from it in obedience to the commai| 


given her by her refractory patient. What was it thy 
were talking over in that room?~ Time after time Nursy 
Thorne stole quietly out of her chamber next to it ani 
listened in the passage, but she could hear nothing save 
voices coming to her in a confused hum. Suddenly tha 
door was thrown open, the visitor passed out, and s!¢ 
once more entered and stood beside her patient. 

Something strange had- nappenes in her absence; Dacre's 
face, that been so pale before that interview, y.15 
flushed with colour ; his eyes were sparkling with brightnes<, 

“Paper,” he cried; “get me some writing-paper and a 
pen and ink. Quick! Be quick!” 

Bringing what he demanded, Nurse Thorne, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, propped him up with his pillows, 
and with an effort he commenced to write, whilo she 
watched him from her seat in a corner of the room witi; 
side-cast glances. Suddenly, with a gasp of pain, he fu! 
back, and the paper he had been writing on slipped fiw 
him and escaged to the floor. Nurse rne was beside 
ae in ee goes lying back, xis eyes close, 

e stoo wn and pic up the paper that had falc 
from his hand, and scanned what he bad written : 

“I hereby confess, being as the doctor assures 5:0 
dying, that I am the guilty person who committed the 
Frinton murder. I alone was the person who did it. 
There was no other. During the years that have passed 
I have falsely maintained my innocence. Now, with tie 
fear of death before my eyes, I make full and {reo 
confession.” 

She held the paper in her hand, and her heart beat 
wildly. Thank Heaven! At last! At last she had the 
confession! At last, before the grim face of approa:}: 
ing death, Dacre had Smipped the mask and had newved 
himself to do justice to the man she loved! She jcvoked 
at him. He had opened his eyes again and was stru,. 
gling to sit up once more, : 

“Sign it, sign it!’ she cried, seizing his arm. “ Put 
your name to it. It will be no uce without that.” 

He took the pen she held out to him and wrote— 

“ James Crain.” 

“James Crain! It is the wrong name,” she cried. 
“You have put the name of the man you have wronged 
so terribly—the name of the other—the name of the men 
who suffers in your place—the name of the man you suo 
nearly sent to his death on the gallows. Be quick—be 

uick. You do not know how near to death you are, and 
tee confession will be no good without you sign it.” 

He looked at her for a moment dazedly, as if wondcr- 
ing what she canld mean. 

“But James “Crain is right,” he said. “Look!” He 
held up a sheet of paper that lay beside him on the bed. 
‘Webster brought it from the prison. I thought he miz!.t 
have news, and that was what made me so impatient to 
see him. Crain has confessed. He is dead, but before }a 
died he confessed. I am only making a copy of it to send 
to her—to her—to the girl I love!” 

Her eyes gazed vacantly at the paper he held out to her 
—the paper with that prison heading on it that she knew 
so w and then she snatched it from his hand and 
read what was there, with eyes that stared wildly at 
the paper hardly able to realise the words she saw. Could 
that really be the confession of her lover—the confession 
of him to prove whose fancied innocence she had made 
her way to that man’s bed to stain her hands in crime 
for her lover’s sake—to let that man she tended die in 
the hope of securing evidence of her lover’s innocence? 

“‘ You see he has confessed everything,” Dacre went en, 
not noticing her agitation in his own joy. ‘tI was making a 
copy of the thing to send to her—to the girl I told you 
about. That confession alters everything. Live! I must. 
live now. I will live. But the first thing is to write and 
let Nell know. Were you ever in love, Nurse Thorne’ 
Well, I'm too weak it seems to write the thing myself. 
As you nodded when I asked you if you had been in 
love, I'll dictate the letter to you, and I'll sign it when 
you have finished.” 

He did not notice the deathly pallor of her face--the 
hand pressed for a moment to her heart—the tremor in her 
voice, as she tock the paper and pen, and said : 

“You must—you shall live now. And I will write the 
letter as you wish. Yes, I was in love myself once with 
& man—a man who was cruel, wicked, false—a man wlio 
nearly made me as cruel and as wicked as himeclf in my 
belief and trust in him. I pray to Heaven to forgive ° 
—to forgive me! When one has sinned like that, onc only 
expiates it by doing one’s best for others. Please te!l me 
ieee to oe, we I am Ready seat 

m’t you begin? in ww happy—how happy this wi! 
make Ther: Why don’t you begin? 

Dacre was bending forward looking at her. : 

“What a thorough brick you are,” he cried. “It's © 
use your turning your head away. I saw the tears ru 
ning down your face. You're crying. Don't preten! 
you're not, for you are. You have known what it 1s tc lia 
in love, and the thought of how happy this will make " 
little es happy it makes me, causes you to ¢') 
What happened to the chap you loved? Surely he mu:' 
have loved you? He was bad, you say, but time wor) 
wenders—time and the memory of a woman’s Jove. !’«t- 
haps he’s turned over a new leaf and become a (eich! 
fellow. I tell you what, I’ve plenty of money, and ii—- 
“ He is dead,” gasped Nurse Thorne. 

“Dead! Poor chap! An hour ago I didn't «¢ 
whether I died or not, but now life seems full of brig!it- 
ness and hope, and I’m going to live for my girl's sake 
for the girl’s gake. But the man you loved is dead! Pet 
chap! I am sorry—sorry-—” 

He leaned forward and placed his hand on her #1. 
and she no longer shrank from his touch, bat, dryiny 
pet eyes, turned to him, a wan smile on her pale, shrv~}c" 

ace. 
“The letter!” she said. “I’m quite ready, Mr. Dacre 
The letter! Tell me what to write. Think how happy ‘+ 
will make ber!” 
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Stoke- Ti Burslem, and Longton now 
the County "Recvmee of Stoke-on-Trent. 


Hanley, 
form 


Tere is fresh trouble in the schoolroom just now, 
for an inconsiderate Parliament—from .the schoolboy's 
point of view—has seen fit to complicate the geography 
of Staffordshire by declaring that it has a new city, 
whereas the most complete dunce knows that there 
aren’t a dozen houses more than there were in March. 
But the new city is there, all the same. 

The explanation is that the towns of Hanley, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Burslem, and Longton, the urban district 
of Tunstall, and part of the urban district of Fenton have 
tor a long time een squeezing 80 close together that it 
has become difficult to tell whiclf from t’other. As a 
consequence, an Act has just come into force roping the 
whole lot together. This new city—or, as it is officially 
called, ‘The County Borough of Stoke-on-Trent ”—has 
nearly a quarter of o million inhabitants, and takes rank 
as the twelfth largest town in England and Wales. 
Suggested 100 Years Ago. 

It cannot be said that the federation has been arranged 
hastily, for it is nearly @ century since it was first 
suggested. As was to be expected, however, there were 
so many conflicting opinions on the how and the why that 
it became almost dangerous to mention the matter. 
Each of the little towns looked scornfully down on its 
neighbours, and each agreed that it, and it alone, should 
take the lead in any federation. 

The question was still hanging fire when Mr. John 
Burns paid an official visit, as President of the Local 
Government Board, to the district in 1907. Mr. Burns 
waxed eloquent on the necessity and the desirability 
for federation. 


“You are physically linked together,” he told them, ' 
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“as perhaps no other group of towns is; you are indus- 
trially welded together by your staple industries ; whether 
ou like it or not, you are sanitarily one and indivisible, 
ause infection and disease know not boundaries— 
mortality and contagion are not confined to one town by 
any line that a surveyor can draw.” 

_This speech opened the flood-gates of discussion and 
dispute, and North Staffordshire was plunged into a 
maélstrom of argument. Out of the turmoil came a 
Bill, which, after weathering further storms of oratory 
at Westminster, emerged safely to receive the Royal 
Assent. 

The Act only serves to regularise the existing state of 
affairs, for the boundaries between the six towns have 
long since disappeared, and the towns themselves are 
practically one continuous area. This intermingling is 
emphasised by the adventures of a Manchester man 
who recently arrived at Stoke Station and put up at an 
hotel near by. 


“ This is Hanley.” 


During the afternoon he strolled along the station 
road and turned into a pleasant park. During a chat 
a one of the gardeners he made some mention of 

toke. 

“Stoke!” the gardener exclaimed, “This isn’t 
Stoke ; this is Hanley. If you want Stoke you must go 
back under the railway bridge.” 

The Manchester man followed the gardener’s directions, 
and presently he asked a passer-by if he were in Stoke. 

““No; this is Newcastle,’ was the reply, and he was 
given fresh instructions. 

After another short walk he stopped a policeman. 
“Is this Stoke?” 

“No; this is Trent Vale,” was the relentless reply, 
but the policeman’s directions eventually landed him 
back at Stoke station and his hotel. In the evening he 
ventured out again, determined not to wander into other 
towns, but to confine himself to sight-seeing in Stoke. 
The brilliant lights of a theatre tempted him, and he 
entered. During an entr’acte he remarked to his neigh- 
bour : “ This is a very large theatre for a town like Stoke.’* 

“But this is Hanley!’’ was the surprised protest. 


The Manchester man gave it up. 


Pp: 
All the troubles of those who have brought about the 


federation have arisen, of cuurse, from the rivalry of the 
towns ; and that this rivalry is still sae is shown by 
the fact that the church authorities had to abandon the 
idea of an inaugural service in Stoke Parish Church lest 
jealousy should be aroused. 


——_- = | = —_—_—_—- 


AWAITING THE CRASH. 

A CLERGYMAN, preaching in a country church for the 
first time, was delighted to find the congregation so 
attentive, and told the sexton so after the service. 

The sexton replied: ‘ Why, bless you, sir, we was all 
looking for you to disappear.” 

fh » What do you mean ?”’ said the clergyman. 
es Well” sir, you see, the pulpit is rotten, and hasn’t 
been preached in this ten year or more !”* 


—+1-__ 


WONDERFUL G.P.O. 

THE young postmaster of a village was hard at work 
in his office when a poe tap was heard upon the door, 
and in stepped a blushing maiden of sixteen, with a 
money order which she desired cashed. 

She handed it, with a bashful smile, to the official, 
who, after examining it, gave her the money. At the 
same time he asked her if she had read what was written 
on the margin of the order. 

“No, I have not,” she replied, ‘“ for I cannot make it 
out. Will you please read it for mc.” 

The young postmaster read as follows: “I send you 
ten shillings and a dozen kisses.’ 

Glancing at the*bashful girl, he said, “‘ Now I have 


paid you the money, I suppose you want the kisses?” 
‘** Yes,”’ she said, “‘ if ie has sent me any kisses, I want 
them, too.” 


It is hardly necessary to say that the balance of the 
order was promptly paid, and in a scientific manner. On 
reaching home the delighted maiden remarked to her 
mother : 

‘Mother, this post-office system of ours is a great 
thing, developing more and more every year, and each 
new feature seems to be the best. Jimmy sent me a 
dozen kisses along with the money order, and the post- 
master gave me twenty!” 


MUSICAL SHOPPING. 


One of our largest drapery stores proposes to entertain its customers with a little light music which will, no doubt, put them in a nice buying frame of mind 
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The Indian Runner duck is a veritable egg-laying machine, giving one hundred and fifty eggs a year easily. 


See THE SMALLHOLDER. one penny weekly. 
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Our Courls 


Truth Brings the “Sunny Jim" Smile. 

“It is a great relief to a man to tell the truth,” said 
Judge Willis, at Southwark County Court. “I’ve seen 

ple get happier immediately they have made a clean 
reast.” 


Worrying about his Pig’s Head. 
Sentenced for sleeping out, a prisoner at Willesden 
remarked: “How about my provisions? They won't keep a 
month. I’ve got a pig’s head and a rabbit, and one or two 
other little things.” ¢ 
Magistrate: “ They will be taken care of.” 


Not Guilty. 

An action alleging that the sound of roller-skating is a 
nuisance to those who live near was brought before Mr. 
Justice Eve recently. . 

Counsel (to a witness): “Do you think that your 
imagination sometimes carries you 60 far that you think 
the noise goes on when it has really ceased?? 

Witness: “No, I have been a tectotaler since I got 
taken queer last October.” (Laughter.) 


Little Incidents 


Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Caurts to Smile. 


“That’s Done It.” 

“That’s done it,” said a chauffeur involuntarily to the 
Kingston Bench, when a constable mentioned that there was 
a previous conviction against him for exceeding the limit. 

‘A fine of £2 and costs was imposed. 


Not Particular. 
©To tell the truth, the ‘ wholesale’ truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” said a witness when taking the oath at Old 


Street. 
Mr. Cluer, the magistrate, suggested that the trath, even 
retail, would be accepted. 


The Solicitor’s “ Shop.” 

A quarrel over a clothes-prop led to a summons at 
Huddersfield recently. 

Solicitor (to little girl 
about this case?” 

Little Girl: ‘ Only-in his shop.” 

Solicitor: “ Whose shop?” 

The witness, amid great laughter, pointed to Mr. Turner, 
the complainant’s solicitor. 


witness): “ Have you been talking 


@ 


Siclure Fars 


ON GLASGOW CARS. 
Tue electric tramcars of Glasgow, are provided with a 
receptacle at each : 
end in which pas- 
sengers are re- 
hee age to deposit 
eir used tickets 
when th leave 
the car. e floors 
of these convey- 
ances are thus kept 
free from unsightly 
litter. The box 1s 
placed near the 
entrance to the car 
as indicated in the 
illustration. On 
double deckers— 
cars with covered 
tops—there are two of these receptacles at each end. 


———_» j—-———- 


HELPS THE ENGINE. 

WHEN a traction engine, by some fell mischance, sinks 
into soft ground, attachments called “ pews ” are 
employed to release it. These are shown in the first two 
sketches. They are made of iron, five inches wide at the 
base, with a 
rib, A, pro- 
jecting two 
inches. One 
end is turned 
round, B, to 
fit under the 
tyre. At the 
other end is a 
hole, C. The 
wheel] is 
furnished 
with corre- 
sponding 
holes, and the 
spuds are 
fixed to the 
wheel with a bolt and nut, C, Fig. 2. The third sketch 
shows how the spud is fitted on, all the detail being left 
out of the wheel for the sake of clearness. The spuds are 
sttached at intervals to the hind wheels, and afford such 
a grip on the soil that the engine is generally able to get 
ut. 


FIQ@.a 


An electro-plated pencil-case is given 
cannot undertake to return unsuitable 


FOR GRAIN REMOVING. 

Sacxs of grain are notoriously heavy, yet a man using 
one of the Soros illustrated can handle them easily, 
and even load them into vans without help. The first 

icture shows the 
Sra Ww wiih ie 

ay nce 
attached, Pig. 2 
ay u aeretey te 
ce, 
ni" the? small 
sketch 3 shows a 
sack being raised. 
A fits into the head 
of the trolley, B, 
and this is pushed 
under the sack. 
After being 
wheeled to the 
van the handle C 
is turned ; this works the roller D, which, by means of 
the chains E, raises up A and the sack with it. The 
outside frame F of the lifting appliance slides beneath 

the iron strips G on the trolley. 

—— 2 feo——— 
FORMING THE MOUTH. 

One of the most —— points in the education of 
a young horse is the forming of the mouth, as much of 
his future value depends upon it. When the colt has 
been handled and is accustomed to the bridle and other 
accessories, a surcingle, or stout girth, is buckled round 

‘ him. On top of the girth 
are two crutches to which 
a pair of indiarubber elastic 
reins is attached. These, 
at the other end, are 
fastened to the bit. As 
the animal moves his head 
the reins give easily to 
every motion, resembling 
the action of a light pair 
of hands. Attached to 
rings on the surcingle also 
: is a pair of leatherSreins 
which keep the animal's head straight ; otherwise he 
might learn to bore to one side. When under this treat- 
ment, the colt is turned into a loose box, so that he can 
move about as he pleases. The bit used is furnished 
with keys or es which tend to make him play with 


Sicked Paes 


Webbed Fingers. 

A patient has been surgically treated at the Royal S 
County Hospital, Guildford, for webbed fingers. siecicecin 
Shakespeare Improved. 

A theatre company wh:ich is touring in Dalmatia, feari 
that the title‘ Hamlet ” would not atecant a inege gadience 
altered it to “ How the Step-Father Was Paid Out.” 


Cool! 

A barglar released after serving a sentence for house- 
breaking has written coolly asking the lady whose house he 
entered to refund him half a sovereign which was taken 
from him by the police. 

The Mighty Fallen. 

The armoured cruiser Achron, which, as the Northumber- 
land, was once flagship in the Channel Fleet, was paid out 
of commission at Chatham recently to be converted into a 
floating hulk for fleet coaling. 

The Censor in Notlingham. 

“The Girl Who Went——” is the title of a theatrical 
poster which was recently displayed prominently in Notting- 
ham. It was originally “The Girl Who Went Astray,” but 
the Watch Committee objected to this, and the final word 
had to be obliterated. 


it, thus making regard his bit with favour. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Scottish Tobacco. 
In reply to a question in Parliament the other day it was 
sta\ t only one perscn in Scotland applied to be allowed 
to td tobacco for experimental purposes in the season of 


-_ 


Drugged through a Keyhole. 


By pumping sleep-inducing fumes through the keyhole of 
artnet one roma dea able to stipety the 
of a jeweller’s shop in Brusse j 
= poids Pp and to steal jewels 

Babies Given Away. 

A car-load of babies from New York foundling and 
orphan asylums were distributed at New Orleans. So 
ae was the demand for the children that only those who 

applied in advance obtained them. 
The Prettiest Feet. 

A Swiss professor named Redorta states that not one 
woman in a score has a perfect foot owing to the wearing 
of high-heeled boots and pointed toe shoes. Russian, 
German, American, Austrian, and Dutch women, he says, 
have broad feet, while those of Englishwomen are too 
narrow to fulfil classical and healthy conditions. The 
women of the Latin races, excluding Frenchwomen, have 
the best formed, and therefore the prettiest, feet. : 


After kicking a constable a man remarked: “I don’t 
mind paying five bob for the fan.” 
PR ang Greenwich magistrate committed him for twenty-one 
ys. 


Blind Justice. 

* Ave thece two men charged together with the theft 2” 
asked an Oldham magistrate, pointing to the dock. , 

“Why, there's only one,” replied the Chief Constable 
“ The other is a policeman.” (Laughter.) ie 

Quite Exciting. 

« What have you got there?” his Honour Judge Wil; 
asked curiously of a defendant at Southwark. 

“Only a harmless novel,” said the owner. 

His Honour opened the book. “Just as I expected,” jo 
said. “Here, on the very first page I read I sev tiers i; 
‘a fever of apprehension.’ ” 

-A Sporting Offer. 

Two men were brought before Mr. Gillespie, at Weat Hain 
charged with fighting in the street, and a fine of 5s. apivca 
was imposed. 

«Come on, I'll fight you here for the 10s.,” remarked ong 
of themturning to his old antagonist. 

But the gaoler hurriedly interfered, and there was ro 
contest. 


to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 
paragraphs 


unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


HOW SIGNAL RODS ARE KEPT IN PLACE, 
Tue long series of iron rods we see at railway siations 
and junctions often control points and signals hundre:|s 
ot ge away from the operator’s box. Of course tia 
require many supports to a rigid. Ih is 
also necessary that little friction incurred, or the 
power required to 
move them would 
be too great for 
@ man’s strength. 
The drawings 
show how the 
rods are kept in 
position. About 
every fifteen 
yards or so an 
iron frame, hav- 
ing a division for 
each rod, is erec- 
ted, seeA. Every rod rests on a runner like B. and t!.:-0 
revolve on a spindle which runs from one side of t!o 
frame to the other. The rods are thus raised from tle 
earth and, when pushed, glide smoothly over these litils 
wheels. But as they might be displaced by some cause. 
a similar runner is placed on the upper side also, and 
corresponds with the under one, 
coer fae 
FOR CUTTING THE EDGES. 
In public gardens and places where there is a largo 
uantity of grass to be kept in order, clipping the edges 
ong the borders and paths is a big undertaking. ‘Tho 
machine shown in the drawing makes light of this, as 
with it a man can 
cut the overhang- 
ing grass as fast 
as he can walk. 
The tool docs not 
require much ex- 
planation. = ‘The 
roller A travcls on 
the turf and drives 
the knives J. 
which cut against 
the rigid bar C, as the knives of an ordinary machine 
cut against the horizontal plate. The vexalfipl vit gear 
D for giving 5 to the knives is on the opposite sie. 


the bearings of which are omitted. The pitch o! tle 
handles can be regulated by the nut and bolt EF, which 


fits in the slot G. Some of the unimportant details aro 
omitted in the picture, for the sake of clearness. 


A Water Baby. 

A living memento of the floods exists in Paris in the 
person of a little boy who has been christened Moses. Ilo 
came into the world while his parents were being re-cued 
from the overflowing Seine. Hence his name. 


Escaped Lightly. 

While a man was crossing the railway at Coalville, 
Leicestershire, late at night he was knocked down by 4 
train. He fell underneath the engine, and although tho 
entire train passed over him he was extricated unhurt =1"9 
only for a bruise over one eye. 


Killed by a Swan. 

Cecil Barratt, the five-year-old son of the caretaker of 
the Nottingham Rowing Club, was playing on the club 
danding stags on the Trent. Suddenly a swan sailed up “ nl 

ulled the lad into the river, savagely attacked him, and 

owned him. The boy’s father dived several times, bit 
failed to find him, and was also attacked by the swan befure 
he could reach the landing-stage. 
- Doctor's Twelve Hours’ Tramp. 

The trustees of the Carnezie Hero Fund have decide 1 ‘9 
present a medallion to Dr. Donald Macdonald, who *%% 
summoned by telegraph to attend a patient whose home 
was twenty-two miles distant. Because of an extvaordinary 
snowstorm the journey necessitated .tramping through @ 
forest, over a mountain, and across many mountain strean'’, 
and occupied twelve hours. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Ad&ress your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henvlkde direst London we. se 


WEEK ENDING 


ame a —_—- FIGHTS I’’°VE SEEN IN PRISON. 


Ze - 


Part IV-—PRISON ASSAULTS. 
Assauts in prison are of two kinds, those committed 
by one prisoner upon another, and those of which warders 


are the victims. 


The latter can be, and usually are, punished by pe ae 
For the former, however serious they may be, the 
ordinary prison penalties of loss of remission marks and 
bread and water diet can be inflicted. 

This has always seemed to me to be very wrong, for 
many convicts are dangerous, surly, vindictive brutes, 
and these frequently take a sort of perverted pleasure in 
establishing a species of reign of terror over their more 
peaceably inclined fellow prisoners. | 

In writing thus, I am not pleading my own cause 60 
much as that of my weaker brethren in misfortune. I 
myself am of eunte build, and although not, I 
unduly pugnacious, I let it be known, and it was quickly 
recognised, that I would stand no nonsense from anybody. 

Not but what I have been frequently threatened, and 
once I was actually attacked, the aggressor being a convict 
who was a champion boxer in the Navy. He knew that I 
had got plenty of tobacco through trafficking, and was 
always cadging from me. When I closed down on him 
he resorted to threats, and finally to open violence. 


Raving Mad with Passion. 

“Tf,” he said in so many words, “ you won't give me 
what I ask, I will brain you.” And with that he seized a 
heavy stool, and made for me in a perfect frenzy of passion. 
A single glance at his distorted face showed me he meant 
mischief, and, as I was unarmed, I shouted for assistance. 

Half-a-dozen warders came running up at once, and 
joined in the fray, but my assailant, who was temporarily 
raving mad with passion, fought like a wild beast, and 
voll not give up until he was beaten into insensibility. 

Then they carried him to hospital, a pitiable object, 
covered ‘n b'ood from head to foot. 

It was a full month before he came out, and for the 
first week he could not raise himself in bed. He made no 
end of complaints, but the doctor told him it was his own 
fault for starting the bother. 

However, while he was in hospital, he got cleverly 
“even” with one of the warders who had been foremost 
in the affray. The officer was on night duty in the ward 
where he was, and where also was confined a supposed 
lunatic. This latter was “ under observation,” as it is 
called, and wore a straight-jacket, and it was the warder’s 
duty to watch him through the night. 

Instead of doing so he went to sleep. Whereu my 
assailant removed the straight-jacket from off the man, 
and then the pair of them devoured the whole of the 
contents of the warder’s food basket, containing pro- 
visions for the twenty-four hours he was on duty. Of 
course, the officer, when he woke and found out what had 
happened, was furious, but he dared not report the matter, 
because if he had done so he would himself have been 
punished for neglect of duty. 

Convicts who have been put upon by a particular 
warder, or think they have been put upon, often resort to 
the most ingenious dodges in order to get, as they term it, 
“a bit of their own back.’ For example, there was at 
Parkhurst, when I was there, a warder named Vincent, who 
had been an old Navy man, and was a bit of o martinet. 
How One Convict “Got Even.” 

He was in charge of No. 10 party, where I worked, and 
amongst the other convicts in this particular gang was one 
oe os for bead Vincent seemed to have a 
particular aversion. It was nag, nag, nag, from morning 
till night, and if poor Davies dared to ammo back, even so 
much as a single word, he was reported and punished. 

At last the poor fellow could stand it no longer, and 
confided to me that he was going to hit his tormentor 
over the head with a hammer. I strongly dissuaded him 
from doing anything of the kind, pointing out to him that 
Vincent, unless he was stunned at the first blow, would 
very likely cut him (Davies) down with his sword, and that, 
in any case, he would be certain of a severe flogging. 

These words of mine had the effect I intended, for he 
gave up the idea of getting even with his enemy by main 
loree. Instead, he cunningly tampered with the supports 
of the scaffolding upon whieh Vincent stood while superin- 
tending the work of his party, so that later on both he and 
it ne toppling to the ground. 

e recovered himself with lightning speed, however, 
and threatened us with his deawar outlay, saying in a very 
fierce tone : “ Any more of these tricks, and I will teach you 
& few lessons with this.’* I may add that he would have 
been well able to have carried out his threat, for he had 
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By W. H. NEWMAN, 


Coiner and Convict. 


on 


: , gin sigalg ig release doing“ a nail ceca ainsi Mila aie a a <i 
This ts not the ordinary type of convict reminiscences, for the narrator was no ordinary convict. He was what ts 


known in prison parlance as a “* fly 
he was trusted by the warders, and “ in” with them. 

His story goes to show that there is 
outside, 
institutions, with the connivance, and often 


"> that is to say, a “clever rogue,” and up to all dodges. 


Consequently, 


much roguery carried on inside the walls of a convict prison as there ts 


with the active assistance, of some, at least, of those in authority. Convict 


prisons are, in short, seminaries of crime. In the first two instalments Newman recounted his trafficking experiences at Hollo- 
way and Portland and some remarkable stories of prece celebrities. Last week he told how a canted Laight him to coin 


sovereigns a' 


been a cutlass instructor in the Navy, and was very clever | 
indeed at sword play. 

By the irony of fate, Vincent blamed me for this busi- 
ness, although I knew really nothing of it beforehand, and 
had saved him, by the advice I gave Davies, from serious 
aajary: if not from death. Of course, however, I could not 
tell him this, and if I had I do not suppose he would have 
believed me. So I had to stand the Tine, and put u 
with Vincent’s ill-will during the remainder of the time 
was in his party. 

Assaults on warders are far more frequent than people 


outside prison are apt to imagine, Sometimes these are 
deserved ; sometimes not. When the latter is the case 
it generally turns out that the aggressor is either mad, 
or on the verge of madness—driven there by the horrors 
of his position. 

Such unprovoked attacks are, however, comparativel 
rare. In most cases the assaulted warder has only himself 
to blame, A typical instance of this came under my 
notice at Parkhurst. A convict named Wilson, under- 
going a five years’ sentence, had the misfortune to incur 
the displeasure of Principal Warder Bennett, who reported 
him, and had him punished. Afterwards Wilson was 
turned out of the kitchen, where he had been employed. 

Wilson was then put to work in the laundry, whither 
Bennett followed him. In an instant the convict had 
seized a big iron spanner and sprang at the officer. He 
struck him two or three tremendous blows on the head 
and would, no doubt, have killed him, had not another 
convict rushed to Bennett’s assistance. 

The whole of the prisoners, and the warders as well, 
sympathised with W: and I myself heard the officers 
say, when Bennett was being treated in the hospital for his 
wounds, that it served him right, and that he would have 
to go on sick leave, and that meant that he would not 
trouble them again for at least three months. 

The fact of the matter was that this particular principal 
warder was as much disliked by the warders who were 
under him as he was by the prisoners. Nevertheless, poor 
Wilson was severely flogged for his share in the 
transaction. 

Tied Oakum Round His Throat. 

I may say that I myself was once on the verge of com- 
mitting an assault on a warder, in which case I should 
doubtless have had a taste of the “cat.” The incident 
happened in Lincoln Gaol, where I was serving a sentence 
of eighteen months‘ imprisonment with hard labour. 

Being an “ old lag,” they made me orderly of my hall. 
One day, when going round collecting the tins after dinner, 
I found a prisoner seated huddled up in the corner of his 
cell, unconscious, and with blood oozing from his mouth. 
He had tied a piece of oakum very tightly round his throat, 
and his body was rigid, as if dead. 

I shouted, to the warder in charge of the hall, a very 
decent chap named Gray, and ther we managed to 
break the oakum. Then we s to try and bring him 
round by dashing water in his face, and rubbing his chest, 
moving his arms up and down, and so forth. 

We continued at this for, I should think, fully three- 
uarters of an hour, At the end of that time the prison 
octor strolled up. He merely stayed long enough, 

however, to remark that we were doing all right, after 
which he walked nonchalantly away. 

Followed, another fifteen minutes’ hard rubbing. By 
that time the skin had all peeled off his chest, but his 
eyelids trembled, then opened, and we knew his life was 
saved. We propped him on his feet against the wall, and 
I was in the act al seyitig to get a dry shirt on him, when up 
came a warder in a towering rage, and started kicking the 
poor, half-dead wretch, crying out at the same time: 
“ T’'ll give you shamming suicide.” 

When I Intervened. 

Gray said nothing. I suppose he was thinking of his 
job, and of his wife and family, for he was a married man. 
But I, unable to restrain myself, jumped between the 

risoner and the warder, and looking the latter squarely 
in the eyes, told him to “‘ give the man a chance.” 

It was a critical moment. If he had again kicked the 
unfortunate prisoner I should have knocked him down 
then and there, when a flogging would almost certainly 
have been my portion. Luckily, however, he relented, and 
strode off, muttering to himself. The would-be suicide, 
I may mention, was only doing a short sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment, his crime being stealing Army 
clothing. 

A large majority of the really serious assaults on warders 
are committed by “ lifers,”” men who have little to lose, 
so they think, and not much to gain. Ono case I recall 


as 
rglary, coining, poche picking, treng in fact, well-nigh every form of wrongdoing is practised to-day in these | 
) 
) 


half-sovereigns while in prison. 
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occurred while I was at Portland. The prisoner had been 
a soldier, and had killed a comrade in India. 

It was the usual story. A warder took a dislike to him 
—had “got him set,” in prison parlance—and lost no 
Opportunity to nag at him, and try and goad him intu 
some act that would entail punishment upon him. 

One day he succeeded beyond his expectation or desire. 
The tormented convict, while at work on the farm. seized 
an iron bar, and made a dash for his tormentor. Thc 
latter, however, luckily for himself, managed to clude his 
assailant, who was immediately surrounded by half-s- 
dozen warders with their swords drawn. 

But the ex-soldier had himself been an expert swordsman 
when in the Army, and he had not forgotten how to defend 
himself, Whirling the heavy iron bar round his head, he 
kept them all at bay. Several times they cut at him, 
but he warded off their blows, and one of the swords wielded 
by the warders was broken through coming in contac: 
with the heavier weapon. 

As it happened, however, the sun was shining very 
brightly at the time, and the officers, drawing back a little. 
caught the reflection of the rays on the bright flats of their 


glittering cutlasses, and so dazzled the eyes of the unhappy 


lifer,” that at length, to avoid being cut down. he had 
to throw himself on the ground and surrender. 

For this escapade no flogging was inflicted. I do not 
know why. Possibly the ofticials were moved to admira- 
tion by his display of science. Or it may have been 
that they thought that, as no actual assault had been 
committed, a lighter punishment would meet the justice 
of the case. 

A favourite device with a certain low-down type of 
convict is to egg on some other prisoner—usually a weak- 
minded, half ‘‘ barmy ”’ sort of individual—to assault, by 
sep as it were, a warder who has for some reason or 
other incurred their enmity. There were several of these 
cases at Parkhurst while I was there. 

In one instance a particularly quiet, inoffensive prisoner 
suddenly let out a yell like a Red Indian while at exercise 
one day, leaped into the air, and kicked a warder in the 
stomach with both feet, sending him flying on his back. 

Another case I recall was where a convict struck a 
warder a fearful blow on the head with his stool, imme- 
diately the officer opened his cell door. 

Yet another pounced on an assistant warder, a ve 
decent, well-liked officer, and had nearly gouged out hig 
eyes with his thumbs before he was pulled off. 


Brutal Warders. 

_ All three of these offenders were known to be meek, 
inoffensive men, as a general rule, and it was notorious 
throughout the apt that they had been incited to 
commit the assaults by other convicts, who kept cunningly 
in the background. Nevertheless, they had to undergo 
the dreaded punishment of the lash. 

Of course these assaults are sufficiently shocking, and 
warders are sometimes more to be pitied than blamed. 
Nevertheless, there is another side to the question. Many 
of them are exceeding! vindictive, brutal men, who seem 
to take a positive delight in inflicting all sorts of ingenious 
hardships on their defenceless charges. 

I have, for instance, seen a warder draw his cutlass, and 
threaten to ram it down the throat of a prisoner who 
dared to answer back when spoken to roughly. Some 
warders, too, will go out of their way to report prisoners 
and get them punished for the most trifling infractions of 
the rules, or for none at all. 

For this injustice there is no redress whatever. because 
a warder's word is always taken before a prisoner's. Here, 
again, however, it is not always the officer's fault. 

As an under-warder once said to me, when we were 
discussing this question: “It’s all very well to talk, 
Newman, but what am I to do? If I do not have at 
least one man up for report on an average once a fortnight 
I aa myself get reported, and admonished for not doing 
my duty.” 

This is the system as it is worked to-day. Formerly, 
if the warders and old-time “ lags’ are to be belicved, 
it was very much worse. 

There is one ghastly story told at Portland, of a waider 
who cut a convict’s arm off during a fracas. There was 
nobody else about at the time, so the officer compelled 
the wounded man, at the sword’s point, to pick up the 
severed member, after which he marched him and it ta 
the hospital. 

I cannot, of course, vouch for the truth of this incident. 
But it is related to every newcomer, and both warderg 
and prisoners profess to believe it. 


(Next week Mr. Newman tells some stories of prison floggings] 


Wrote the schoolboy: “ With pocketsmoney I'll do without, Providing you send me this week’s SCOUT.” 
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APRIL 21, 1910, 


MR. BROWN BACKS THE FAVOURITE. 


1,845 Readers have now Divided £5,943. 
ENTER THE NEW CONTEST BELOW: YOU MAY WIN. 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

In the next column you will find the first line of 
a Picture Couplet together with a picture. What you 
have to do is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme with the last 
word of the line given. 

When you have written your couplet on the entry 
form, fill in your name and address in the space 
provided, cut out the entry form, attach to it a postal 
order for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

Mark your envelope “ Favourite” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
April 21st. Those arriving later will be disqualified, 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
form, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed 7 “ & Co.” in the manner 
shown in this example. The number must be 
written in the space vided on the entry 
form. Where one .O. of higher value 
is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O, should be written on 
each entry form. 

All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified, 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
Tf there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, a tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst all such senders, 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When Brown backed the fav'rite at Epsom 
one day 
Ezample of a second lsne—not to be used ¢ 
It wae not with consent of his “missus,” they say. 
ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 32. 


When Brown backed the fav'rite at 
Epsom one day 


l agree to abide by the decision published tn ‘* Pearson's 

Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only 

this understanding, and I agree to 
printed conditions. 


on 
by the 


Signed ....... eessncovenescesrevcees cccceeeceesceesecesssscosceecee 


Cocos ce veoceenes cobces Cee. oe reeee scarce ee 


RESULT OF COUPLETS NO. 29. 


Tus week the awards in Contest 29 bring the grand total 
awarded in Picture Couplets up to £5,943 9s. 10d. 

In Couplets 29 the amount available for distribution allows 
a prize of £5 8s. to each of the senders of the ten lines select: 
as the best by the adjudicators ; while the remainder, £18, i; 
distributed amongst other competitors whose efforts conie 
next in merit. 

From the announcement of the new contest in the ad joining 
column you will see that our Couplets hero, Mr. Brown, ha. 
been to the races, and we want you to tell us the sequel in 
the best second line you can compose, 

Be sure ow send us the lines you evolve. A big Coupl.'s 
prize may be yours. 

In Picture Couplets No. 29, which competitors were askol 
to complete, the line given was: 


When on Monday the Browns held a pic-nic at Rye 


The ten lines selected as the best by the adjudicators, 
t ther with the names and addresses of. the senders, are ay 
‘ollows : 


A whole year’s broken plates their cook packed on the sly. 
J. ALLEN, 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Awoklend 2 
They were called “‘ common ”’ people by those driving by. 
Mas. Fernanpes, 20 Porchester Gardens, Bayswater. 
Farmer Giles drove them out—of his field, by-the-bye. 
Mr. Vanwakt, 52 Coltart Road, Liverpool. 
‘“* I} it’s cold they can ‘ toast’ one another,” said I. 
W. E. Maisu, Maiden Lane, Queen Street, E.C. 
“I@s all * outside show,’ was a jealous one’s cry. 
nie ae en ll ope Street, Gravesend. 
"en es were at old Brown's ‘‘ expense,” by-the-bye 
A. Waicut, 237 Balsall Heath Road, Birmin ib J 
It proved “ past’ral ” scenes are to “ a aiecey ” nigh. 
Mrs. Savory, Burley, Ringwood, Herts. 
Spiders had a good “ spin” on thetr cycles close by. 
Conpucron Percy Weis, LC.C. Tramway Depot, 
Clapham Road, 8.W. 
Seeing folk ‘* out of doors” raised a builder's hopes high. 
Miss Cooper, 10 Doughty Street, W.C. 
“* Third time,” said the landlord, “ they’ve gone on the sly.” 
ARcHIBALD HowELt, 44 Olivier Street, Derby. 


(List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover.) 


Curious People One is Likely to See at the Newcastle 
v. Barnsley Football Match. 


ALL roads lead to Sydenham on April 23rd, and all 
sorts and conditions of men travel along them, from my 
lord in his splendid motor-car to the tatterdemalion on 
**Shank’s Mare.” The Final Tie for the Football Associa- 
tion Cup brings together an extraordinarily diversified 
mass of humanity, and men make wonderful sacrifices 
to be present at it. 

Two, or it may have been three, years ago, a New 
Zealander worked his passage on board a steamer from 
his native land to London, where he arrived the day 
before the match, saw the Ca and a day or two later 
was at sea again, homeward bound. Twelve thousand 
miles before the mast to see about an hour and a-half’s 
football—it is probably a record in enthusiasm. But 
we have our own enthusiasts, tov. All through the night 
of April 22nd and morning of the following day, special 
trains are converging in London from all parts of the 
country packed with eager humanity. 

With little chance of sleep through the long night, 
they are tired out before the match begins, and, overcome 
by fatigue or less innocent causes, they slumber peacefully 
on the outskirts of the crowd, oblivious to the roars of 
cheering and counter-cheering that mark the progress of 
the game. 

The Man with the Bell and Rattle. 

Then, there is the enthusiast who wears a complete suit 
of his club's colours. Hat, jacket, shirt, trousers, even 
shoes are made in the red, blue, or parti-colour he adores, 
and he usually carries a huge umbrella of similar hue. 
Such an outfit must cost money, and it is liable to damage 
should he get among a rival faction, though a Cup-tie 
crowd is good-humoured, and live and let live is the rule. 

Then there is the gentleman with a large and discordant 
bell, his rival with a still more discordant rattle, and the 
idiot who lets off fireworks when his side scores a goal. 
The last-named certainly calls for suppression, for his 
“fun” is far too dangerous to be tolerated. 

It is not everyone who can afford a half-crown seat, 
sven if there were enough to go round, and many are the 


devices for obtaining a better view than their fellows 
round the ring. Nominally, stools, boxes, and other 
artificial aids to view are forbidden, but, like a good many 
other things on Cup Day, they are winked at. A bris 
trade is done by itinerant merchants in hiring out tempo- 
rary stands, while economical people bring their own 
camp-stools and the like. A camp-stool, however, is 
dangerous coign of vantage. In moments of excitement 
you are apt to lift one leg, and then to give an involuntary 
display of aerial gymnastics. There are, of course, the 
daring spirits who scale the trees on the southern and 
eastern slopes, and the thick-skinned individuals who sit 
in apparent comfort on the spiked fence which crowns 
the slope behind the southern goal. 

Around the ring you may see people walking about carry- 
ing a long periscope arrangement by means of which they 
get a refracted view of the field and play. 

Among the spectators in general, there are such types 
as the nuisance with a cracked voice, of which, unfortu- 
nately, he is not ashamed ; the cigarette-smoking fiend, 
who Stove hot ash down your neck, or burns a hole in your 
overcoat ; the beery gentleman who offers you refreshment 
out of a black bottle, and regards a refusal as a personal 
insult ; the cheerful idiot who talks to his favourite 
pss “‘ Now, then, George, steady, old boy !” as if 

‘ George” could hear his piping above the roar of some 
80,000 voices. 


Pierrots, Jugglers, and Acrobats. 


There is also the quarrelsome man who accuses 
everybody of “shoving,” and is so occupied in 
trying to get an uninterrupted view that he never secs the 
game at all. 

Around the ring there is all the “fun of the fair,” 
Christy minstrels, Pierrots, jugglers, acrobats, and the 
gentleman who invites anybody to tie him up with rope, 
and regrets his offer when a burly Jack Tar takes him at 
his word. 

There are also less reputable elements: three-card- 
sharpers, thimble-riggers and ‘‘ philanthropists” with 
roulette boards. It is astonishing what a brisk business 
these shady gentry do, for one would think that their 
tricks were pretty well exposed by this time of day. 

Reverting to the spectators, ladies are to be seen in 
considerable numbers ; some come merely to show thoir 
Cup-tie frocks, or because ‘‘ he” is escorting them, but 
many of them are genuine football enthusiasts and good 
judges of the game. 

One of the keenest critics ever seen at a Cup Final 
was a stout, motherly dame “fra Sheffield.” What 
she didn’t know about football wasn’t worth knowing, 
and she had an unerring eye for an offside position. 


The North Coun an’s idea of a sandwich is always 
amusing. He calls it a ‘‘ piece,” and it consists of two 
slabs of bread about two inches thick, with half a haw 
in between. 

Sees there are the “In Memoriam Card” merchants, 

prepared for every emergency except a draw, which is apt 
to bankrupt them, and once more as the great crowd melts 
away through the grounds, the tricksters and sharpets 
are to the fore. 
_ But on the whole the Cup crowd represents much that 
is best in British character, love of a strenuous gaue. 
readiness to cheer either side impartially, and good 
temper. 

A Cup Final is worth seeing, even if you do not care a 
dump about football. 

—_—»2>4e—__ 
THE LAST STRAW, 

THEY were driving from the railway station to the villaze 
in which the blissful honeymoon was to be passed, ant, 
though she had not as yet brushed the confetti out of her 
hair, the bride was in an agony of nervousness in case they 
should be taken for anything but a couple well-seasoncd to 
the joys and sorrows of matrimony. 

Presently the carriage drew back with a jerk. 

“‘ What's the matter?” queried the bridegroom of tic 
coachman, 

“* Horse thrown a shoe, sir,” said the driver. 

The bride clutched her husband’s arm, and, with what 
sounded suspiciously like a sob: 

““Oh, dear George,” she said, “ it is possible that ever 
the very horses know we are married.” 


——~po—__ 
A HEAVY JOKE. 

AT a recent corner-stone laying in a provincial town 
the stone was swinging in the grasp of a powerful crau” 
above the hole left for it to fit in. Down in the hole « 
labourer was fussing about with a bed of mortar. Sud- 
denly a portion of the tackle slipped, and down came tlie 
stone with arun. It lit on the man’s back, and everybody 
expected to see him flattened out as thin as paper when the 
stone was lifted half a minute later. 

No sooner was the stone clear of the hole, though, thao 
he sprang up like a Jack-in-the-box. He was covered in 
mortar from head to foot, and was coughing and sneezing 
violently. 

As soon as he could speak he addressed the men mana2 
ing the crane: ‘Here, now! Here now!” he yelled. 
“IT can stand a joke as well as any man, but any of you 
can have my job after that.’ And he put on his coat and 
went away, under the impression that the highly respect: 
able assemblage had played a joke upon him. 


If a living by Keeping fowls you ssek Read THE SMALLHOLDER every week. 


lunching one day at the St. 
Stephen’s Club, and the talk 


turned u women detec- 
tives. © Chief had been 
recounting some of the 


triumphs of Lady Warrenden in Secret Service work and 
arguing how easy it was for s woman of position to make 
investigations without exciting suspicion. 

Sir Lucian, who had grown thoughtful, suddenly sat up 


and thumped the table. 

“Good idea! The very thing! Let her take up my 
case?” : 

“ What, the business of the Chilian Bonds ?” 

o Yes.”” 

“That is two years old now. You couldn’t expect any- 
thing after such a lapse of time.” 

“T’ve never given up _— Remember, {t was a loss 
involving ten thousand pounds!” ; 

Well, I'll see what she has to say to it. I'll write you in 
a day or two.” 

The Chief, to tell the truth, forgot all about his friend’s 
suggestion, and it would have completely esca him but 

ucian about 


for an excited telegram which arrived from Sir 
a week after the forgotten promise. 


Ruined by Betting. 

“ Bonds for another thousand turned up yesterday. Send 
along Lady W. at once; it must be cleared up.—Fisk.” 

Rachel was at once consulted by the Chief, who unfolded 
the strangest mystery that had ever come within her ken. 

It appeared that Sir Lucian had some years before been 
very wealthy, although occupying @ ‘salaried post in the 
Diplomatic Service, and lived in considerable style. His 
official work was not particularly irksome, and a deal of 
it was attended to by a secretary, a sort of unofficial Civil 
Service clerk, who drew £150 a year for his services. The 


clerk dealt with correspondence, and made himself qoverally. 
e 


useful at the office and at Grantham Gardens, w 
baronet resided, occupying the post for nearly seven years 
with perfect trust J mice pated has hegis 

Sir Lucian passed through a of racing fever. in- 
ning in a small way, he presently plunged and lost huge 
suma. Indeed, his affairs wero in a ve shaky condition ; 
it looked as though he would squander all his private income, 
and have nothing left but his pay and his wife's small private 
income. Lady Fisk vainly urged discretion, but it was of 
no use. He neglected everything, and appeared indifferent 
even to domestic complications, for his daughter of eighteen 
had fallen in love with a penniless naval officer and threatened 
to run ote i 

Lady Fisk did her best, but her husband, after forbidding 
the lover the house, seemed to again forget all responsibility, 
and plunged more wildly than before, withdrawing his last 
ten thousand capital, in the shape of bonds, intending to 
risk his all in one final attempt to retrieve his fortune. 

The bonds were put in a safe in his study, and in one night 
vanished utterly. 

As if to drive home the blow, his daughter vanished to 
secretly marry the young lieutenant on the same Way. 

The theft was discovered by the unfortunate clerk, Car- 
michael, the only person trusted with the keys of the safe; 
and his distress was pitiable. Sir Lucian, already in a mie 
Hoard of irritation and excitement, charged him with the 

e' 

Scotland Yard was called in, and it was at once seen that 
the business was a very difficult one. Sir Lucian had no 
proof. The safe-key had been in his possession; he had 
himself locked the bonds up and no one else was known to 
have been in the room until he gave his key to Carmichael. 

Tho charge against the young man—who, by the way, had 
that week married without mentioning the matter to his 
ome not be proved. The police could not even 
arrest him, 

He was discharged—and watched. 

All that could be discovered after three months’ close 
surveillance was that he lived a perfectly normal existence, 
with his new wife, in a little house at Wimbledon, and spent 
a good deal of his time gardening and answering advertise- 
ments, but did not, apparently, secure a fresh appointment. 
A watch was also ig ory oe to Sir Lucijan—upon the 
runaway daughter in her new home. Here, again, all was 
normal, no signs of wealth or spending of money, although 
ioe husband’s aunt had died and left him a small 
An Anonymous Letter. 


es the time went on and nothing transpired. Sir 
“clan recovered from the crash, nekirel from the Turf, 
whieh had been his ruin, swore off racing for ever, and just 
“raped through without facing the hankanstes court. He 
‘oved to a smaller house, and in a year’s time was becom 
: vgned to his los» when a most amazing thing happened. 
7 i evening, when he was pr gr with his accounts and 
fea ering how on earth to find a fresh instalment of two 
Hundred Pounds for his creditors, an anonymous letter 
a coe containing bonds for a thousand pounds—his 
a? clne to the sender ; it was not even registered ; only a 
sy of paper inside on which was written two words, 
oe on 
was table ; it was a positive 3 
but the effect of the news upon the police va to bring them 


There have been schoo! stories before. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Splendid Coward,” “Paul Pry Upto-Date,” etc., etc. 


sw: round. It opened up the whole matter afresh. 
al the situation was found to be ey an 
with exception that a reconoiliation taken place 


between the father and the married daughter. 

The clerk Carmichael was again the centre of a feverish 
interest. His steps were dogged, his house watched, his 
correspondence intercepted and opened, but nothing dis- 
covered. He was still out of a berth, still caper cept 
ments, and still gardening ; but apparently quite happy and 
comfortable. 

The married daughter had brought a son into the world. 
Her husband was at sea, and their financial position seemed 
to be the same. No better and no worse. . 

Once more things came to a cul de sac. The police were 
baffled. In three months they retired, worsted. 

At the end of the twelve months, and two years after the 
robbery, Sir Lucian was in money difficulties—he was 
a hopeless spendthrift—and again the amazing thief returned 
a packet of bonds for a thousand pounds, with the same slip 
of paper and the same legend, ‘‘ Conscience Money.” 

The remittance was eo welcome that Sir Lucian was almost 
inclined to pardon the thief ; but the police were furious. 

The audacity and absurdity of the thing excited them. 
Moreover, there was no evidence that the rest of the bonds 
had been redeemed or had changed hands. They had just 
vanished ; and it now seemed probable that the thief, having 
given way to panic after the robbery, had never dared cas' 
them. If he could be run to earth, there was hope for the 
recovery of the remainder. . 

Again the clerk Carmichael came under suspicion, and his 
postion excited vague hope. He was still gardening, and 

ad been two years “ out of a job,” but was still contented 
and comfortable. A raid was decided upon and a search 
warrant issued. He was surprised and proved violently 
pat and resentful, but his house was searched—and the 
g en also—without result. He was so furious that he 

eclined to explain how he lived or upon what. That was 
his affair. 

This was the position when, at the end of the third year, 
the baronet happened to be dining with the Chief Commis- 
sioner and heard of Rachel. The arrival of a third thousand 
pounds made it imperative to do something further, some- 
thing more subtle and scientific than mere back-door spying 
and raiding by plain-clothes policemen. 

The Chief Comminioner explained all this to Rachel and 
asked her view. 

a mee very simple,”’ she replied. 

o ! ” 

“I said seems,” she added, with a smile. ‘‘ The first thing 
to do is obviously to learn the secret of Mr. Carmichacl’s 
prosperity in adversity. That will take time. If he can be 
proved reasonably innocent, then it will be time to follow the 
other clues.” 


Rachel Makes a Decision. 
“ Other clues? But there aren't any!” 


“Oh, yes; but talking won’t elucidate them. I'll tackle 
Mr. Carmichael. It will be a long business, I fear, because 


ou have put him on his guard. I must get right into the 
eart of him. I will report when I recover the bonds.” 
“ Ah, when!” 


The Chief smiled a slow, superior smile, convinced that he 
had set her a puzzle which would cure her self-assurance. 

Rachel investigated Wimbledon in her motor and recon- 
noitered the ground. Mr. Carmichael’s house proved to be 
a modest villa, one of a row of thirty-pound-a-year houses ; 
and by the greatest good luck the next house was to let. 
She became the tenant of that empty house, and in due 
course @ van arrived with the furniture. In a weck she was 
** settled in”? and busy with a little gardening, assisted by 
Polly, who shared the house. 

Mr. Carmichael —a melancholy, clean-shaven, gentlemanly- 
look: man of thirty—was often in his garden, too; and 
Rachel found it easy to ask advice over the low fence. Mrs. 
Carmichael seemed inclined to be friendly, and on learning 
that Rachel had come to London to “ go into business” and 
found it terribly lonely, took pity on her. The new neigh- 
bour was invited into tea (in the absence of Mr. Carmichacl), 
and confidences and confessions ensued. 

Mrs. Carmichael—a pleasant, pretty girl of twenty-five— 
voiced her grievances, and told of the dismissal of Edward 
by Sir Lucian, and the outrageous suspicions of the Fisk 
family, which had culminated in the raid of the police. 

“They have ruined poor Edward—absolutely ruined him. 
He'll never get another berth. He has been idle three ycars 
now.” 

“Three years? What a long time! 
live? A private income, I suppose?” 

“ No—no!”’ 

“ Rich relations, then ?” 

Mrs. Carmichael flushed a little and tried to change the 
subject, and coughed and fidgeted, looked embarrassed, and 
finally let the cat out of the bag. 

‘* Of course, we haven't been living on air. The fact is, we 
have a kindly benefactor. Edward wouldn't like me to tell 
you, but you'll regard it as confidential. The truth is we 
don’t know ourselves where our income comes from.” 

Rachel looked blank. 

“T know that sounds rather absurd, but it’s true. A week 
after my husband left the Fisks a mysterious letter was 
delivered here containing one hundred and fifty pounds in 
notes with a slip of paper inside marked ‘ consolation money.’ 
Of course, we supposed at first that Sir Lucian was sorry for 
his hastiness, and gladly accepted it. It was a shock to 
discover a year later, when it was all gone, that we were still 
suspected, and as far off as ever from getting work. Then 
an astounding thing happened. Just as we were in dreadfully 
low water, wondering what to do next, another hundred 
and fifty pounds came—another year’s salary.” 


But how do you 


Yes! 
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Each of these stories relates an adventure of Rachel Ransom, 2 
a rich and public-spirited girl, who puts her fortune and her 
services at the ais; ef her country for Se-:ret Service work, 
and for occasional assistance to Scotland Yard in matters where 

a@ woman of distinction and charm can hope tosucceed. In 
addition to her own fortune she receives a thousand a yezr for 
expenses, andis allowedby the Service to use abroad the title 
of Lady Warrenden, which is her passport to British Embassics. 


“How extraordinary ! 
came from ?”’ 

“ No.” 

** Don’t I wish someone would send me windfalls like that ! "" 


And you have no idea whom it 


“ But that wasn’t all. A third packet came, only a week 
ago—no explanation, no letter; just notes for one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Edward was quite upset. He doesn’t 
like it. He would rather work, he declares; but people 
won't let him. He just loafs about at home and gets into 
the dumps.” 

The mystery of the maintenance of these harmlcss people 
was solved, and Rachel disappeared ‘‘ into the country on a 
visit” very suddenly. 

Her interest was transferred once more to Sir Lucian and 
his family. She was anxious to meet the runaway daughter— 
the one who had left home at the time of the robbery. It 
was upon her that considerable suspicion fell from the first. 
Who else would be so afflicted with conscience as to restore 
plunder after the passing of years? If conscience had 
anything to do with it, then only a woman of sentiment and 
weakness, and bound by personal ties, would do such a thing. 
It was not a man’s way at all. That was why Rachel had 
cleared the ground of Mr. Carmichael before probing deeply 
where her instinct firat directed. 

Questioning Lady Fisk. 

Lady Warrenden called unexpectedly upon Sir Lucian and 
asked to be shown the last of the returned bonds. The 
baronet, a tall, military-looking, white-haired dandy, produced 
it from the safe in his library and placed it in her hands. 

‘Is this the envelope it came in?” 

“* And this slip also ?” 

“Yes; and [ have the other slips with the words, 
“Conscience money” on them. It is the same handwriting, 
much disguised—half printing, in fact.” 

Lady Fisk—a bright-eyed, cheery Scotchwoman of about 
forty-five, slightly grey and rather stout, but with a good 
figure—now centered the room, and was introduced. Her 
greeting was cordial, until she understood that the visitor 
came from Scotland Yard, when her manner became politely 
frigid ; but she thawed considerably when Rachel expressed 
a hope that Lady Fisk would help her in her investigations. 

‘* Most pleased to help, if I can, of course ! ’ she murmured, 
wondering what the clever-looking young woman could 
possibly expect her to do. 

Rachel was scated at tho library-table, carefull 
the bond from its envelope and examining both most in- 
tently. The others watched her slow, soft movements with 
increasing interest—and she watched them, although they 
were unaware of it. 

* This has been fingered a good deal,” she observed. 

‘Oh, yes, the police and myself!” replied the baronct. 
“Does it matter?” 

Rachel produced a double tortoise-shell magnifying glass 
from her purse and proceeded to make a closer scrutiny of 
every suspicious mark, bending low as she did so to get a 
nearer view. 

Her i fastened on one corner, and was suddenly 
transfixed—at least, so the others thought, fur Sir Lucian 
cried out excitedly : 

‘** You've found something ?"* 

“e Yes.”’ 

She remained motionless, apparently gazing through the 
glass, but in reality using an entirely different faculty, a 
different sense. 

Perfume ! 

It came from the folded packet faintly, but surely —delicate, 
subtle, and unmistakable. 

She still gazed, suppressing her excitement and controlling 
herself until she could be certain that her voice held no note 


of excitement. 

“ Yes—no—-nothing!’’ She folded the bond and handed 
it back. ‘It was hardly to be expected.” 

‘Then, turing suddenly upon the baronet : 

“Sir Lucian, you promised to introduce me to your 
daughter.” 

The Clue of the Handkerchief. 

Lady Fisk bridled at once. 

‘Why my daughter ?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, merely a matter of form! I promised the Chicf to 
sec all the members of your family, just to satisfy myself 
that there was nothing that anybody had forgotten. Your 
daughter might remember something—some apparently 
trivial incident. I should like to hear what she remembers 
about Mr. Carmichael, for instance.”’ 

** Ah, yes, of course! Poor fellow! I have always been 
sorry for him.” 

“ Perhaps Lady Fisk would like to take me to call, just ii 
the ordinary way, without suggesting my errand. Then we 
may hear her unbiassed opinion.’ 

“ As you please.” 

ly Fisk was not very enthusiastic. 

“Could we go this afternoon » I understand she is living 
in Bayswater.’ 

“If you wish it ; my carrlage will be round presently.” 

The call was made, and Rachel, much to Lady I'isk’s 
surprise, said nothing at all about the missing bonds. Mrs. 
Hamley, the married daughter, was living in a very modest 
style, indeed. She was a plain, quiet, unassuming girl, with 
avery checry manner. Rachel used her eyes and talked of 
shopping and sales and the weather, and protested that she 
had caught a horrid cold. Just as they were i owl she 
stopped in her talk, stood still with clenched hands, and 
prepared for a terrible sneeze. 

“Ob, dear! Oh, I’ve lost my handkerchief? Mrs. 
Hamley, would you be so kind—could you lend me onc? 
So awkward, with a cold, too! Ah-choo! How perfectly 
horrid!” 


removing 


But never one to equal “Glorious Greyfoll,” by Harry Huntingdon, 


which commences in thie week's issue of THE SCOUT. 
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“I'll go and get you one ”—and the — ran upstairs. 

A dainty lace handkerchief was proffered, and chel was 
profuse in her thanks. She sniffed it eagerly and keenly. 

It was odourless ! 

The carriage took them back to Grantham Gardens, and 
fust as they entered the house Rachel was in distress again. 

“Qh, dear, dear, I am unlucky melee | I’ve aroppe 
that dear little handkerchief—lost it! hat shall I do ? 
It may be one of a set.” 

“Tam sure Hilda won’t mind ; it is of no consequence.” 

“But think of my wretched—— Ab-tishoo!” 

“Tl get you another.” 

“ It would be so sweet of you. Can’t bear to trouble you.” 

“It isn’t the least trouble. I'll fetch it myself. I’m rather 
faddy about my linens and things. I’m Scotch, you know, 
and in the north a woman looks upon the care of her linens 
and laces as smast hig precious. haven’t lived down my 
early training, and I keep everything personal under lock- 
and-kev. No servant ever handles my fine linens; they are 
more t sacred—they are taboo.” 

“So much the best way, but it must make you a busy 
housewife !”” 

“Ah, I have to be that! Our position isn’t what it was, 
you know ; but it ae have been worse. It is fortunate for 
us I was brought up differently from dear Lucian. With him 
it is always spend, spend, spend! As for me—well, I’m 
Scotch!” 

When the handkerchief was produced Rachel took it 
eagerly and buried her nose in it. Her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes sparkled. 

“‘ What beautifully fine linen!” 

“Yes; woven on an old hand loom in Perth.” 

“* And you keep your linen in lavender—like m mother.” 

“Always, always! There’s nothing like it! To my way 
? thinking, it’s the one perfume that is always fresh and 
clean.” 

“ And how it clings.” 

“T have the real thing, the plant itself. 

Sir Lucian now appeared upon the scenc, 
retired. 

To Restore the Bonds. 

* Well,” he asked, with a ely smile, “did you find my 
daughter a very suspicious character ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” 

“ And you haven't discovered the bonds 2? 

“On the contrary, I think I have.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“In this house!” 

“Good gracious! Where—how ?” 

“I can’t satisfy your very natural curiosity ; but if you'll 
{ct me have this house to myself to-morrow, with all your 
keys, and no servants, I'll hand over the bonds to you in 
the evening.” 

“You astound me!” 

“T promise nothing, mind you. I particularly want you 
to get Lady Fisk away. My prying and searching might 
annoy her. No housewife likes her home overhauled by 
another woman.” 

““No, of course not.” 

“Shall I come to-morrow afternoon, then? You can let 
me in yourself, and I'll take refuge in the library till the 
Heist is empty. It will be necessary to give the maids o 

oliday.” 

“Tam entirely in your hands. 
I know my wife will make a fuss.” 

Rachel smiled. He promised to let her have all the keys 
he could lay hands on, his wife’s as well as his own, and to 
leave the coast clear for a thorough search. 

With that promise repeated many times, Rachel departed 
and wired at once to Inspector Dewer to send her a bunch 
of ekeleton keys. 


No essences.” 
and his wife 


I must do as you say, but 


The appointment was kept next day. Rachel was smuggled 
Into the house by Sir Lucian, who immediately went out with 
his wife. Lady Fisk looked distinctly anncycd as they 
passed the library window. 

Lady Fisk's Confession. 

Without a moment’s delay Rachel ran upstairs and scarched 
for the linen-chest in ly Fisk’s dressing-room. It was 
easily found—a tall, Jacobean pile of oak drawers with brass 
handles and locks and panels in high relicf. The task of 
fitting the keys was a long one, and drawer after drawer 
was ransack At last, at the very bottom, in a drawer 
containing Lady Fisk’s wedding-dress and all her trousseau 
linen, the bonds were found hidden away beneath the lining 
of the drawer. 

A sob and a as of someone struggling to cry out 
startled Rachel. She tumed in alarm to behold Lady Fisk 
behind her in the doorway. 

Suspicious and alarmed at her husband’s mysterious 
orders to the household, she had extracted a tardy confession 
from him and had come back at once in alarm. 

“‘Pve found the bonds,” Rachel observed calmly, setting 
them down on the floor and replacing the contents of the 
drawers in a methodical way. 

“* Oh—oh—oh !” 

The unhappy lady sobbed and hid her face. She showed 
no resentment now, and tottered to a chair, an object of pity. 
If she had been young and a spendthrift, Rachel might fae 
been callous; but she was plump, middle-aged, plain, and 
thrifty. A strange thief. 

There was silence while Rachel, still on her knees, continued 
to replace the contents of the drawer. It was broken at last 
by the voice of the sobbing woman. 

“J dare say you think I’m a wicked woman—but I’m not! 
Te I’m not in the least frightened of you—or of Lucian, 
either.” 

Rachel looked up. 

“* What made you steal the bonds ?* 

“TI suppose you must know—yes, I'll tell you. It was to 
gave my husband from himself—to save us all from ruin. 
He was gambling, plunging recklessly, and had lost all eelf- 
control. All our fortune was going. He had come down to 
the last few thousands; and, oh, how I ged him to pull 
ap! But he couldn’t. Every farthing of it was going to be 
squandered. I implored him to make the money over to 
me and let me dole it out at intervals, but he only laughed. 


He was 


Hs ss going, hell ya Sewight at the end of the season, of CRICKET B ATS AND B ALLS 
“YT had almost resigned myself to facing the worst, to the FOR NOTHING. 


contemplation of bankruptcy, the dismissal of our servants, 

and the surrender of our beautiful home, when the idea of 
A BRIGHT NEW COMPETITION, 
NO ENTRANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


ren the bonds occurred to me. If I could only get 
control of them and let him have one thousand pounds every 
twelve months, {t would at least enable us to keep up some 
sort of position for many years to come. It wasn’t easy to 
e into practice, nor did a way reveal iteelf all at once. But 

did it, as you see. I got his keys, and I took the bonds. 
I never dreamed that Mir. Carmichael would be suspected. 
That was the most terrible Mere of it; but I couldn’t tell the 
truth then. I waited until things straightened themselves 
out and he was safe, then——” 

“You made it up to him by occasional presents ? ” 

** Yes; a year’s salary to begin with—that was only fair— 
and when I found he couldn’t get work, I had to repeat the 
salary for another year. But, oh, what a blessing that 
thousand pounds was to us at the end of the first year, for 
Lucian, even without his bets, was always in a hopeless 
financial muddle. The relief was like a new lease of life to 
him. ‘The second year he pulled up a little, but only a little. 
This year he had three hundred in hand, but he lost it at 
Goodwood. He broke out again. When ho gets those ”— 
pointin deepen to the bonds—“ they will go like the 
rest. And they might have kept us in comfort for another 
seven years. 

“ Ah, my child, I daresay ye are very clever, but you have 
gone a long way on the road to ruin a most unhappy woman 
and a very foolish man. What have you told m, husband ?” 

“ Nothing—except that I have promised to hand him the 
bonds this evening. It was the lavender that gave you 
away; the very woodwork of this chest is impregnated—it 
reeks of it.” 

“And what do you intend to do with me?” 

Rachel closed the last drawer and stood up, lookin thought- 
ful and worried. Her brow was puckered and her finger 
rested on her lip. 

Rachel Gives It Up. 

**Do you know, Lady Fisk, I’ve half a mind to Ict this 
case be one of my failures.” 

“ Failures ? What do you mean?” 

“Well, I’ve been wonderfully lucky so far, but if I were 
to put those bonds back and withdraw from the case, baffled, 
it wouldn’t trouble anybody very much, would it?” 

Rachel smiled, watching tho gradual understanding of 
the idea making itself apparent in the other’s face. 

“Oh, my dear child! You're an angel! ” 

“Not an angel, but I really think the mystery might just 
as well remain unsolvable. i’m not bound to succeed every 
time.’ 

The chest was re-opened, and the bonds disa) peared. 

Sir Lucian’s step sounded in the corridor. Rachel raised 
her voice. 

““No, Lady Fisk, I must confcss I’m beaten at every 

int. All my theories have fallen through.” 

“Eh, what?” cried Sir Lucian, entering the room. “ No 

I knew she would. 


luck?” 

** Lady Warrenden gives it up, Lucian. 

And I really think you might have confided in your wife when 
you were going to let a detective loose in the house. It was 
mean of you, it really was ; so unlike you!” 

He commenced a lame explanation, and Rachel tumed 
away, rather inclined to laugh. 

‘Ah, I thought you were too sure ! 
ft up like the others. 
surprised.” 

‘"It ts disappointing, Sir Lucian, but, the fact remains, I’ve 
failed, so I think I had better wish you good-bye. If any 
clue should turn up later 

“‘ Let me see you downstairs, my dear,” cricd her ladyship 


ey 
“ Thank you so much?” 

The two women descended together, and when they 
reached the hall the elder woman kissed Rachel in a motherly 
fashion and with just a little sob. 

“You are as sensible as er are pretty, my child. I had 
heard of you, and now I shall never be able to forget you. 
Life is full of tragedics, but I never thought mine would be 
known to anyone but myself. Your silence is indeed golden 
for me, for it not only saves us from ruin, but allows me to 
enjoy my husband's unbroken love and respect. Good-bye, 

-bye, and all luck attend you!” 

“One word—just a picce of advice. Don’t keep your 
securities in lavender,” murmured Rachel as a parting shot. 
(Next week: “The Missing Mr. Owen.”) 
ooo 


ONE WAY AT A TIME. 

SEVEN-YEAR-OLD William had become the proud owner of 
a pet pig, and insisted upon having all the care of it himself. 

ter a few weeks, as the pig did not seem to thrive, his 
father said to him: 

“ William, I’m afraid you are not ing your pig 
enough. It does not seem to be fattening at all.” 

“T don’t want him to fatten yet,” William replied 
knowingly. ‘I’m waiting until he gets to be as long as 
I want him, then I’ll begin to widen him out,” 

—————— 


WHERE HE CAME IN. 

“So you contemplate entering into a life 
with Miss Bullion?” the old man said, smiling fondly 
upon his son. ‘‘ Of course you are old enough to judge for 
yourself, but it hardly seems to me——” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the youth hastened to assure 
him. ‘ You see, her father will give us a house, her uncle 
a handsome cheque, and she has quite a little money of 
her own.” 

“And what do you contribute to the partnership ? " 
the old man demanded, with a twinkle in his eye, 


Free cricket bats and balls! This is the impcriay+t 
announcement we make this week. z 

As the cricket season will soon be in full swing, we h-+e 
made arrangements wit Messrs. Summers Brown and C) 
40 Whitecross Street, London, E.C., the well-known lat 
manufacturers, whereby we are able to offer a number <1 
bats and balls for distribution amongst our readers. 

The articles are of no ordinary make, and are known ‘ 
and wide as the “Force” bats and balls. In fact, the 
“ Force ” is the favourite bat of J. B. Hobbs, the clever yous 
Surrey cricketer, who is one of the best scoring batsmen i1 
first-class cricket. 

This fact in itself should be sufficient guarantec of 11... 
excellence of the bats we offer, but, in addition, we hiv. 
pleasure in announcing that the bats for the readers of P.1,. 
will be selected by another popular Surrey cricketer, Emiest (:, 
a who has kindly consented to place his autograph cu 
each. 

This obviously enhances the value of the bat considerahiv, 
for it is not everyone whose bat is chosen and signed by a 
first-class cricketer. 7 

The ‘“ Force” balls which we also propose to distriiic 
amongst our readcrs, are noted for their waterproof qualitic:. 
This means that they are invaluable when the field is wet, fur 
the bowler is able to get a grip on the ball, which aids him 
immensely in displaying his ski 


HOW TO MAKE “CRICKET SNICKS.” 


Of course, it is impossible to award bats and balls to every. 
one, and we propose to distribute them among our readers 
under the following conditions : 

Well, then, we offer five bats for the five best “ Cricket 
Snicks ? we receive, «nd three balls ‘or the threo efforts 
that come next in mer.t. 

To make a “ Cricket Snick ” Pe take the name cf 4 
prominent cricketer, a membcr of a first-class county eleven, 
and then you select a pair of words which contain more or 
less a comment upon, oradescription of, this player, but which 
becin with the same letters as the initials of his name. 

For example : Suppose you take the name George Hirs'. 
A Cricket Snick on this name might read ‘‘ George Hirsi, 
Great Hitter.” 

Where a cricketer has a middle name or names. use only 
the initials of his first and last names. Thus in the case of 
the name C. B. Fry, a Cricket Snick might read “ Charlcs 
Fry, Centuries Follow.” 

Now that you see how Cricket Snicks are made, start 3! 
once to make some of your own, and you may be a winner ci 
one of this week’s hats : 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMP/Y. 


1. Aly attempts must be forwarded on the printed form helow 
they will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is nics. 
each must be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envélope containing the coupon or coupons mus! La 
addreseed to the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, Wen: vite 
Street, London, W.C., and must be marked “ Cricket Sos 
No. 1” in the top left-hand corner, 

3. Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesday, April 201! 

4. The five “Force” Cricket Bats will be awarded to the 
senders of the “Cricket Snicks”? which are consider. 
be the best by the adjudicators, by whom original’. -: 
idea will bo taken into consideration, The three “ts +° 
Cricket Balls will be awarded as consolation gifts ty °'S 
three cémpetitors whose efforts come next in merit. 

5, The Editor ill accept no responsibility in regard to 1 
or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

6. The published decision is fina!, and competitors may oi!) ¢ 
on thig understanding. 


So you’ve got to give 
Well, I’m disappointed, but Tot 


Please note that this is an absolutely free comp:tit:”. 
There is no entrance fee. All you require to do is to «"! 
in your “ Cricket Snick” in accordance with the rules a 
regulations given above. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. CRICKET SNICK No. 1. 


Cricketer’s Name 


Words selected 


l agree to abide by the conditions printed above, jand 
yy the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


SARE RON Mae NeW NWN GENS Naa HOO s Tae siveRdensneesacenaeeeet errr: Te 


sapaate ea peeanaciwemaannesane vuametioes nse Same T LHe Hee 


MORE “FORCE” BATS AND BALLS 
WILL BE OFFERED NEXT WEEK. 


————————————————————— ee 


tnership 


“T rearn,” she said reproachfully, “‘ that you wre 
devoted to no fewer than five girls before you finally 
eat tome. How do I know that you didn't make 

pe love to a wens? - : 
id,” he replied promptly. 
“You did!” she égnlatined 


“Certainly,” he returned. ‘‘ You don’t suppose for 4 


The young man blushed slightly. moment that I-would be foolhardy enough to try er 
Wa out the name, dad, principally | such a prize as you are without practising 4 little Gist, 


the name,” he admit do you?” 


Tho paper devoted to rural life And read by the farmor, his son, and bia wife. is THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny weekly: 


VEEK ENDING 
\PRIL 21, 1910. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


What it Costs to Sweep the “Cobwebs” from Clubs, 
Big Public Buildings, and Palaces. 


Srrinq cleaning is the biggest job of the year for every 
housewife in the country. But the largest and most 
wholesale private house cleansing sinks into insignificance 
compared with the annual task of renovating a great club 
or a public building like the British Museum reading- 
room, or the Houses of Parliament. 

Take the Carlton Club, for instance. Once a year the 
members are turned out for the space of three weeks, 
while a small army of cleaners, washers, dusters, and 
decorators are let loose within the immense building. 
‘There is over an acre of wall space to be cleaned down, and 
more than 2,000 square feet of windows to be washed, 
besides ten thousand books to dust. 

The floors and passages have an aggregate area of 
13,000 square feet, and all this is carefully washed, while 
the carpets and rugs are cleaned by vacuum process. 
It takes twenty men to handle the enormous Axminster 
in the morning-room. As it weighs two and a-half tons, 
this is not surprising. 

All the clocks, of which there are about three score, 
are taken to pieces and cleaned. So are the billiard 
tables. The china and crockery and cooking utensils 
are inventoried, repaired, and Lecken pieces replaced. 
The chimneys are swept, and it may be mentioned that one 
item of the cleaners’ account is half a ton of soda. 


£750 for Beating Carpets. 

Large as is the Carlton Club building, it is nothing 
compared with the Houses of Parliament. A staff of 
forty-five charwomen are always at work cleaning and 
scrubbing the endless passages and rooms. The House 
does not get a regular spring clean, but during every 
recess there is a great turning out. Beating the carpets 
costs £750 a year, cleaning the windows costs a couple of 
hundred, and the total bill for keeping the home of the 
Mother of Parliaments in apple-pie order amounts to a 
trifle of £55,000 yearly. 

Three years ago Olympia had its first thorough cleansing 
since the day it was built, about a quarter of a century 
hefore. The great height of the roof proved a bar to the 
cmployment of ordinary workmen, so the services of 
sailors were requisitioned, and about ninety were eet to 
work, at a height of 140 feet, in travelling cradles, They 
dislodged from the rafters more than ten cartloads of fine 
dust. 

After the cleaning had been finished thirty tons of paint 
were used to decorate the girders and woodwork, and 300 
iresh panes of glass, each seven feet by two, were put 
into the roof. The cost of the whole job was over £9,000. 

When a place has remained uncleaned for nearly a 
hundred years on end, even a Hercules might be pardoned 
for shrinking from the task of getting rid of the accumu- 
lated dust of ages. There are some old wine vaults in the 
Eastgate, Chester, which were noted for the extraordinary 
festoons of cobwebs which hung from the roof, and clung 
about the old casks and puncheons, 


Cleaning Buckingham Palace. 

It had become a sort of point of honour with the pro- 
prietors, to whom the license had descended from father to 
son, not to sweep away the works of the busy spider. 

Last year the proprietor died, and the magistrate ordered 
a thorough cleansing of the place. It may be hard to 
lelieve, but the fact remains that the vacuum cleaner 
extracted nearly 200 pounds dead weight of cobwebs alone. 
_ Buckingham Palace is a larger building than many people 
imagine, and its annual cleaning costs as much as the 
price of a nice property. Two thousand pounds is the Lill. 
very few years there is a cleaning on a larger scale, when 
% quantity of painting is done, and this means an 
expenditure of about £5,000. 

About fifteen years ago the whole palace was painted, 
reven coats of paint being puton. This meant an addition 
of £10,000 to the annual estimates. 

Cleaning a theatre is no child’s play, for the work must 
generally be done at racing speed. As an example of what 
‘an be done in this way, a London firm of cleaners and 
lyers contracted to clean all the box curtains and draperies 
cof the Empire Theatre at Nottingham in twenty-four 
hours, These were taken down immediately after the 
show, and put on a train leaving at 1 a.m. 

_They reached London at 4.20. They were cleaned, 
linished, and packed by one o'clock the following afternoon, 
\cre in Nottingham again by 4.30, and up and in their 
places by seven. 

RE a nce 


Matpre, nearly four, brought to her mother two little 
branches which she had broken from a bush and stripped 
of their leaves, 

“Here, mother,” she said, “ here are some little sticks 
'o whip the boys with when they are naughty.” 

f But,” objected mother, “‘ you do not want your dear 
ittle brothers to be whipped, do you ?” 

.,Well, when they’re naughty,” Maidie emphasised. 
They're such nice little sticks ” (lovingly) “ it would be a 

vlty to waste them ” 


THE SCOUT this week com-nences a new volume. 


HIS FANCY. 


A LONDON gentleman having, on the strength of in- 
herited wealth, taken a small farm in the country, invited 
some of his friends down to see his new possession. 

Having viewed the domain, and noting the absence of 
live-stock about the place, one of his friends remarked : 

“With a nice, open place like this 1 wonder you don’t 
have some animals about, as is usual on a farm ; some 
cows, for instance, so as to have your own Lutter and 
cream.” 

““No-o,” drawled his host ; “ don’t care about butter 
or cream.” 

“* Some chickens or ducks, then. 
eggs ? ” 

“No-o, don’t care for eggs. But I’ve sometimes 
thought I’d keep a sheep. I rather like kidneys for 


breakfast.” 
> fo —_—_ 
SHE NEEDN’T WORRY. 


A WELL-KNOWN young statesman has the following 
clever retort accredited to him. 

He had decided to cultivate a moustache, and this 
manly mark was just in its infancy when he said to a 
lady whom he was taking in to dinner: 

“ How do you like the change? Do you think it an 
improvement ? ” : 

Her answer was intended to be very cutting. 

“T confess,” she said, “I like your moustache as little 
as I like your politics!” 

‘What a fortunate thing,” he said like a flash, “ that 
you will never be called upon to come in contact with 
either!” 


You surely like fresh 


———_—_+t=___ 


HOW PRIMROSE DAY STARTED. 
Beaconsfield Was Not Really so Fond of the Flower. 


PrimrosE Day was founded on April 19th, 1882, as 
a tribute to a great statesman, but it is not at all certain 
that the primrose was Lord Beaconctield’s favourite 
flower ; in fact, so far as is known, his only mention of 
it was to call attention to its virtues as a salad. 

The origin of the primrose as an emblem of the states- 
man is directly ascribable to Queen Victoria. As is 
well known, Beaconsfield was her favourite minister, and 
she sent a magnificent wreath of primroses bearing a 
card with the simple words, ‘‘ His favourite flowcr,” to 
his funeral. 

Everybody naturally thought that this was intended 
to mean that it was the favourite flower of the dead 
statesman, but, since then, authorities have pointed out 
that the primrose was the favourite of ihe late Prince 
Consort and that the Queen was thinking of him when 
she penned her card. 

Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., was the actual founder 
of Primrose Day, and, curiously enough, he met opposition 
in the least expected quarters. Shortly before the first 
anniversary of Lord Beaconsficld’s death he suggested— 
guided by the Queen’s wreath—that the St. Stephen’s 
and other clubs should be decorated with primroses’ on 
April 19th. 

But the secretary of the club considered the idea 
un-English, and Mr. Demetrius Boulger, who wrote an 
article in the STANDARD advocating the same thing, met with 
no better success. But they were not to be discouraged, 
and continued to press the idea in the short time at their 
disposal, the editor of the Times almost alone falling in 
with it. 

Sir George inserted advertisements in several papers 
stating that West End florists would supply buttonholes 
cf primroses to all who wanted them, and a letter he 
wrote to the Times called further attention to the pro- 
ject. In order that the proposed celebration should be 
a success, the indefatigable founder visited Covent 
Garden and nurserymen and florists nearly all over 
London, persuading them to lay in a plentiful stock of 
primroses. 

Other papers recognised the possibilities of the move- 
ment, and the first Primrose Day was a big success, 
people of both ees parties sporting a buttonhole. 

From these ginnings the celebration of Primrose 
Day has spread all over the world where the British flag 
flies, although there are some who say that its popularity 
is on the wane. ’Bus-drivers used to be conspicuous by 
their huge buttonholes, so, perhaps, as the horse-’bus is 
dying out the primrose is less noticeable in the streets. 

Hundreds of thousands of boxes of primroses are sent 
to London and Liverpool and other large towns, from 
Devon, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and other counties on the 
evening of April 18th, and an eager crowd of buyers is 
usually waiting outside Covent Garden to make their 
purchases and then disperse all over London and the 
suburbs, so that the City man can wear his buttonhole on 
the way to business. 

A constant stream cf people passes before the beauti- 
fully decorated statue in Parliament Square, while other 
admirers make their way to the secluded little church- 
yard of Hughenden, near High Wycombe, in order to put 
a bunch on his grave. The late Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
used regularly to send a handsome wreath. The statue 
in Westminster Abbey also regularly receives its tribute 
of flowers. 

So great is the demand for the flower of spring that it 
threatens to become extinct in many parts of the Home 
Counties, as the irregularly employed, who are neither 
townsmen nor countryinen, reap a bountiful harvest by 
gathering the blossoms nonce too gently. 


————— ESSE 
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: “Upon my soul, she looks as young as her daughter, 
almost: yet she must be 45." 
: ‘Oh, but afew weeks ago, she teas avefully fat, and 


looked every bit her age! I rememoer now: She 
said she was going in for Antipon. What oa 
difference it's mace. My dear, we'll stop at the 
Chemist'sand order some. Iwon’t miss another day.’ 


The World’s “Fat” Troubles 


Cured Comfortably and Completely. 
THE AGE OF SLENDER BEAUTY. 


In matters of personal appearance—style, taste, fashion, 
smartness, cachet-—the modern society woman is sovereign 
judge. She not only holds sway over her less afflnent 
sisters; her dominion extends even over the mere man. 
In these latter days women, all for slenderness and willowy 
grace, are even teaching men that it is very bad form to 
be fat, to say the least of it. And so it comes about that 
in this age of slender beauty mon are much moro anxious 
than they were to preserve or regain a good figure. If 
they do not culivate this easily attainable grace the slim 
and elegant of both sexes become severely critical. 

We say advisedly that this grace is easily attainable, for 
the stoutest of persons are now cured of their affliction 
comfortably and comp!etely by the splendid Antipon 
treatment. There is no excuse now for any man or woman 
remaining fat and clumsy. 

In older days—indeed, until the great discovery of 
Anutipon—fat persons were to be sympathised with rather 
than blamed, for they possessed no better (or worse) means 
of ridding themselves of superfluous fat than the starving, 
drugging, and sweating methods then practised. Unluckily 
there are still some modern survivals of those treatments ; 
but the Antipon treatment—the now-recognised standard 
remedy for the permanent curo of obesity—is putting an 
end to such abuses. The undeniable and extraordinary 
merits of Antipon are the logical cause of its universal 
success. The world’s “fat” troubles have encountered 
their conqueror. 

Ladies who have to deplore the fact that their waist, hips, 
bust, shoulders, etc., are too fleshy to do justice to the 
exacting fashions of the day have the simplest and surest 
remedy in Antip.n, which reduces the weight to normal 
and the form to symmetrical proportions in the shortest 
space of time imaginable; and this without any change of 
diet or personal discomfort whatsoever. 

The Antipon trentment is tonic and strengthenirg, and 
has an excellent refortifying and refreshing effect on the 
whole system, the digestive apparatus particularly. Antipon 
restores a healthy appetite; and as, by its wonderful action 
in eliminating superfluous fat, it removes the cause of that 
superfluity also, there is every rea‘on why the appetite 
should be fully satisfied with the best and most enjoyable 
foods. Super-accumulation of fatty matter will no longer 
cause .trouble; but the muscular and nervous systems 
will be vastly benefited. 

Business men who are too stout are enormously 
restrengthened and refreshed physically and mentally 
while undergoing a short course of Antipon. They shake 
off the Janguor, weakness, and depression caused by over- 
stoutness, and feel new men azain, thoroughly braced up, 
and ready to face business worries cheerfully. 

Of course the elimination of the internal masses of fatty 
matter that clog and oppress the vital organs goes far to 
bring about the marvellous improvement in health and 
strength, not to speak of the permanent removal of that 
over-present menace to life, fatty degeneration of the heart. 

The reduction «f weight varies (according to degree 
of obesity) between *oz. and 3lb. within twenty-four 
hours of the first dose of Antipon, and each day's decreaso 
is a matter for self-gratulation, health and vitality increas- 
ing daily, while the sure diminution goes on. 

For beautiful women and busy men the Antipon curo for 
over-s{outness is a priceless boon. 

Antipon contains none but harmless vegetable substances, 
and is in the form of a pleasantly tart liquid. 

Antipon is sold in hottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s, 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, in the event of difficulty. ma be 
had (on remitting amount), carriave pid, privately pac ed, 
direct from the Antipon Company ,Ulmar Street, London, §.E, 


Get your boy a copy. 
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REAL TACT. 

Ir to act cleverly on the spot is 
the measure of tact, then the man 
who figures in this story deserves 
both record and admiration. A woman, recently drivin 
through Surrey, noticed suddenly that her horse lim 
a bit, so when she reached the next village she stopped at 
the door of the blacksmith’s shop. A man was holding up 
the door-post, and she said to him: 

“* Will you please tell the blacksmith to come out? I 
want to see him.” 

After the manner of the village idler, the man did not 
stir, but smiled sweetly at the woman, and lifting up his 
voice, called : 

“* Bill, come out! There’s a lady wants to see you.” 

From the depths of the blacksmith’s shop a deeper voice 
reach Joh: Id 
“Ts she , John, or old ?” 

In the cone of the old poem, “she looked at John, 
and John looked at her.’ Then, still without moving, he 
answered : 

“* You'll be satisfied, Bill, when you get out.” 


__ OC 


WELL WORTH REPEATING. 

THE office-boy to a large firm of publishers was a smart 
fad, and when recently he was sent to one of the operative 
de; ts with a message, he noticed at once that some- 
thing was wrong with the machinery. He returned, gave 
the alarm, and thus prevented much damage, The circum- 
stance was reported to the head of the 
firm, before whom the lad was summoned. 

“You have done me a great service, 
my boy,” he said. “In future your 
wages will be increased five shillings 


weekly.” 

ef k you, sir," said the bright 
little fellow. ‘I will do my best to be 
worth it, and to be a good servant to 
you.” The reply struck the chief almost 
as much as the lad’s previous services had 
done. 

“That's the right spirit, my lad,” he 
said. ‘‘In all the years I have been in 
business no one has ever thanked me in 
mer way. Fe: will make the increase ten 
shillings. ow, what do you say to 
that 2” ' J 

“Well, sir,” said the boy, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘‘I should very 
much like to say it again ! 

COC 
ACQUITTED. 

“Simm!” said the young woman, with 
what seemed to be indignation. . 

The young man looked embarrassed. 

“Yes, I did kiss you," he admitted, 
‘** but I was impulsively insane.” 

“That means that a man would be a 
lunatic to kiss me?” 

‘Well, any man of discretion would 
be just crazy to kiss you.” 

This seemed to end the strain, and, no 
jury being present to muddle affairs, a 
satisfactory verdict was reached. 

lOc 
IN HEARING. 

TuEy stood upon the crest of the 
mountain and gazed off through the 
purple distances. 

“Darling,” he whispered, bending 
closer, ‘‘ give me a kiss—just one ?”’ 
larence,” she answered, timidly, 
‘someone will hear us. There may be 
other ears around.” 

“Other ears! Why should you think so, dearest?” 

“Qh, because I have so often heard of mountaineers, 
I fbonghs perhaps there might some around, 
and—— 

But just then there was a mighty crash. A mountain 
goat had heard the awful pun and ininped over the oliff. 


COC 


A POPULAR PASTIME. : 

Littte Ethel was prattling in her aimless way, and 
sister Maude was naturally quite unsuspicious. “ Papa,” 
said little Ethel, “‘do you remember the trip we made to 
grandma's last week ?” 

“Yes,” replied the father, absent-mindedly. 

“In the tram?” persisted little Ethel. 

iid Yes.” 

Sister Maude yawned. She had been u 
usual the previous evening, and the evi 
weariness could not be suppressed. 

‘‘Do you remember,” continued little Ethel, “ what 
the conductor said ?” 

“Yes,” answered the father. 

‘“‘ He said,” asserted little Ethel, “that if you didn’t 
want to pay for me = have to take me in your lap 
and let someone else have my seat.” 

‘I remember,” said the father. ‘ What of it?” 

“Oh, nothing much!” replied little Ethel. “ Only I 
think sister Maude and that young man who's going to 
be my new brother were playing trams when I——” 

“Ethel,” sharply broke in sister Maude, who had 
aroused herself, ‘‘ go to bed at once !"* 


later than 
mee of her 


A duck can lay one hundred and fifty egzs a year; did you Know that? See THE 


AS OTHERS SEE HER. 


Her Sweetheart : “‘ The dearest little woman in all the 
world.” 

Mother : ‘If she would only regard my wishes more.” 

Father : ‘“‘ She’s cost enough to bring up, still——” 

Brother : “‘ She'd be all right if she’d take a little advice 
from me.” 

Optimist : “‘ Thank Heaven for putting such a glorious 
creature on earth.” 


Sa] OL a 

Mrs. Prospect Park (at midnight) : ‘‘ Mortimer, I think 
I hear a burglar down in the front hall !* 

Mr. Prospect Park (philosophically): ‘‘ Henrietta, 
with two bicycles, Willie's wooden horse, the hat-rack, 
umbrella-stand, and the baby’s mail-cart for him to run 
into, you wouldn't ‘ think’ you heard a burglar if one was 
really there!” 

>_—_OCo 


DAN WAS MAKING A BIT. 


A DOUBLE DELIGHT. 


* CoNGRATULATE me,” said young Smith to a fellow- 


clerk. ‘I’m going to get married.’ 
“Fine, Glad to hear it. But don’t marry all her 
family.” 


“Qh, there’s only one sister—a twin,” said Smith, 

“ Look alike? ” asked the other. 

“Can't tell ’em apart.” 

‘“ Well, that’s rather awkward, isn’t it? How do you 
know which is which ?™ 

“Well,” confessed Smith, “ up to date I haven't tried 
very hard.” 


>—_0Cc~< 


NOT OUTNUMBERED. 


For several weeks they had been doing shocking 
business. 

“It’s no use, old man,” said Othello to his trusty 
ancient ; “‘ Shakespeare don’t pay nowadays.” 

“ You wait till we play in Great Slumton to-morrow,” 


replied Iago. ‘‘ That’s where you'll find people with 
intellect, and, take my word, we'll ae fine 
audience,” 


In due course Slumton was reached, and but five 
minutes remained ere the curtain would rise. 

“ How’s the house, Otho?” asked Iago, who was 
looking through the curtain peephole. 

‘“‘ Well,” replied Othello, ‘‘ there are a few out there. 
But we're still in the majority, old boy, still in the 
majority !"* 


Week expo 
Apazin 21, 1910, 
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HIS INSTRUMENT. 


Gornc through the wards of a 
large hospital with some medical 
students, a well-known doctor 
was making a few observations on cach case. 

When they arrived at a bed on which a new arrivi! Ixy 
he stopped and said : 

“ From the nature of the illness the patient is suZerins 
from, I can, by using my powers of deduction, teil you all 
about the nature of his occupation.” 

Turning to the patient, he observed : 

“You are a musician, are you not?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the sufferer. 

‘‘ And you play a wind instrument ?” 

“* Yes, I do.” 

“There! I thought 90; that pernicious blowin doas 
more injury to the lungs than——” 

“Beg parding, sir,” interrupted the patient, “I 
plays a concertina,” 


>—_0c< 


THEIR LITTLE WAY. 

“Won't you sing something, Miss Smith?” said tho 
hostess sweetly. 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” replied her visitor. 

“Oh, but you must!” joined in another visitor, “ yuu 
really must. We know you have a lovely voice.” 

** And we are dying to hear you,” said another. 

With a sigh of weariness Miss Smith drew off her giov > 
and went slowly to the piano and began her song. ‘th: 
other ladies waited until she was fairl, 
settled. Then they took up and continuct 
their conversation where it had brok:n 
off. Itis a way they have. 


>_—_0OCc 


HE WENT ONE BETTER. 
“ Yes,” proudly observed = Ceral. 
Emmanuel Roland Richman to his actor 
friend, “ your profession may be a very 
lofty one in an artistic sense, but ‘that oi 
a successful city merchant is much better. 
Look at me, at the early age of torty- 
five, retired on my fortune, and prescnted 
by my fellow-merchants with an_ illum. 
inated address! Can you boast of any- 
thing like this? Have you ever hai! aa 
illuminated address ?” 
“T have,” replied the actor, “ onc.” 
“When?” asked G. E. R. Richio». 
‘“ When ?”’ replied the actor, 
when my lodgings caught fire |* 


fo a1] 


TEACHING HIM. 


WHEN Willie’s father came hone to 
supper there was a vacant chair et th 
table. 

“Well, where’s the boy ?”* 

“William is upstairs in bed.” 7° 5 
answer came with painful precision fru: 
the sad-faced mother. 

“Why, wh-what’s up? 
he?” (An anxious pause.) 

“It grieves me to say, Robert, tiat 
our son—your son—has been heard usin: 
bad words in the street! I heard him.” 

“Using bad words ? Great Scott! 1'Il 
teach him to use bad words.” And paps 
started upstairs in the dark. Haliway 
up he stumbled and came down with !::4 
chin on the top step. 

When the atmosphere cleared a littis 
Willie’s mother was saying sweetly {rom 
the hall: 

“That will do, dear, You have given him enougii for 
one lesson.” 


“Way, 


Not ill, is 


cr a Ol 


Beautiful Girl : “Gardener, don’t make a flower-!cl 
there. It will spoil our croquet ground.” 

Gardener ; “Can't help it, miss. Them’s my orders. 
Your father says he is going to have this garden devoted to 
horticulture, not husbandry.” 


SOC 


MAKING OPPORTUNITIES. 

He had lately commenced business in the greengrocery 
line, and was fired with the ambition to become 9 
veritable Napoleon of commerce. He had read some- 
where that opportunities were not found but made, and 
resolved, therefore, to grasp every possible chance of 
augmenting his business. 

He was reading the cricket edition of the local evening 
paper one night, when he espied the following advertix«- 
ment: “ Knockingtonion Knockers Cricket Club requir 
dates for ensuing season. Apply secretary,” and s0 on. 

Hore was the longed-for opportunity ! 

Seizing hold of his writing implements, the purveyor 
of greens rapidly penned the following to the secretary : 
‘Dear Sir,—In reply to your advertisement, I presumn® 
you require dates for use at the lunch interval. Kindly 
state whether you prefer them by the stone or cwt., 
and I will give you rock-bottom quotations forthwitb.— 
Yours to command, EpengzEr PLuM.” 

Unfortunately the secretary's reply has not been 
preserved, 
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.UR NEW SERIAL. 


z she MYy a 


BEGIN TO-DAY. 


ANSLONS 


(,Jestley 


By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND 


OLIVER ALLEN. 


CHARACTERS YOU WILL READ ABOUT. 
Judith Lancing: A beautiful blue-eyed girl who keeps house for her brother, Charlie, at Westley Mansions, West 


Kensington. 
Lord Desmond Royston holds an im 

who owns the huge Balfrons estates. 

The night this story 


rtant 


sition at the Foreign Office and is the favourite son of Lord Balfrons, 
eis in love with Judith, whose acquaintance he makes in exceptional circumstances. 
ns he bursts into Westley Mansions and asks sanctuary from some pursuers whom he minages 


to elude. Before leaving, he extracts a promise from Judith that she will tell no one of his strange visit. 
Jonas Payne: A Russian fur merchant, with a black past. He is found murdered on one of the landings of Westley 


Mansions shortly after Desmond Royston’s departure. 


Charlie Lancing: Judith’s weak ani self-centred brother who breaks the news to her of the traged 


Heo is desperatoly 


in love with Tita Sutton and, after the inquest on Jonas Fayne, confesses to her that he committed the crime for her sake, 
as she promised to marry himif Fayne was got out of the way. 

Lord Heath: The elder son of Lord Balfrons, and heir to the Balfrons estates. He has become engaged to Tita Sutton, and 
all Lord Balfrons’ efforts to break off the match, to which he is bitterly opposed, fail. 


Tita Sutton: A_ famous operatic star. 
marchioness. 


anonymous letter, which states that Tita already has a husban 


—the man who was found murdered at Westley Mansions. 


She is a scheming and fascinating woman and has set her heart on being a 
When Desmond calls on her to sce if he can eee her to give Heath up, he takes with him an 


living. Tita tells him that her husband was Jonas Fayne 


Helen Everest is a distant connection of Lord Balfrons who has lived with him as if she were his own daughter. 


Last week’s chapters tell how Lord Balfrons is taken seriously ill, and'of another remarkable interview Desmond has with 
Judith. She calle at Balfrons House, and implores him to release her from her promise, as Charlie has been arrested for the 


murder of Fayne and must ba saved at any price. 
Desmond refuses ; 
Shortly after this. 
anrious his father shall not get better. 


he assures her that it will do no good and, for reasons he cannot disclose, she must keep silent. 
Lord Balfrons takes a turn for the better, and Desmond notices that Heath seems disappointed and half 


The two brothers have a duel of words over Tita. Desmond suggests that she would have knowingly become a bigamist. 


tt a es tt 


_ Heath, feeling that he had no retort at command, went, 

} CHAPTER SIX (continued). | but when he went he took his anger, his jealousy, his resent- 
} “If only he were in Dick’s place.” ment with him into the presence of Tita Sutton, who was 
not pleased to see him again, though she successfully hid 


“Wat do you mean?” Heath thundered. ‘ Desmond, 
do you know what you're saying ?”” 

“Well, she'd have committed bigamy,” said Desmond, 
aware that no words, no cold array of facts, would have weight 
against the mental picture of Tita weeping as one that would 
not be comforted, bowed down by self-reproach. ‘‘ After all, 
you know that that’s rather high and dry.” 

“You're curiously misinformed,” said Lord Heath, with 
an attempt at elaborate 
courtesy. “Miss Sutton 
when she did me the honour 
of consenting to become my 
wife thought herself free.” 

Desmond felt a tempta- 
tion to reply that that 
belief was also part of the 
game, but he suppressed it, 
and listened in silence whilst 
Dick more fluently described 
how Tita had shrunk from 
telling him her sad history, 
because in the light of her 


Sete , present happiness she wished 

to forget it, how she had told 

* *Judiih lenrcing « Heath that now that her 
miserable secret was known 

the released him from the engagement, even though it broke 
her heart. Also, how he had told her that his one aim would 


be to make her forget that there had ever been a time when 
her life was not one of unclouded bliss. 

You know that a man’s been arrested for the murder of 
Fayne ?” said Desmond abruptly, and at that Heath’s face 
changed. 

“No, I—I’ve heard nothing,” he stammered. ‘“ When— 
when did it happen ? ” 
_'* To-day.” 
F “It’s not in the evening papers,” said Heath. His voice 
sounded startled. “Tita, what will she say? Who told 
you, Des?” 
It was a question that Desmond had not expected, and he 
parried it as well as he could. 
i“ I know it,” he said ; “ and it’s a fact.” 
, Lord Heath grew paler than before. 
‘ td poor girl,” he muttered, “it will have upset her 
pany, Don’t try and stop me, Des; I must go to her 


Desmond knew that all remonstrance was useless, but he 
could not resist saying that decency seemed to demand that 
Heath should remain at Balfrons House whilst his father 
“as In so precarious a condition. 

Instantly Heath’s quick temper flamed into life. 


ae don't want to be taught my duty by you,” he said 
Mes ently.“ Look here, Desmond, I belicve there’s another 
site for your being keen on my not going to see Miss 


: - You're taken with her yourself; she told me that 

you paid her a long visit. I believe —" 

1 nocipe t be a fool, Dick,” said Desmond roughly, and he 

“Y¥ ed at his brother’s quivering, ashen face with contempt. 
ou always were suspicious and given to tormenting 

yourself, but you’re going to absurd lengths now. Go and 

hee Miss Sutton, if you like ; I don’t care !” 


Wrote the schoolboy: ‘ With 


this feeling. She was a little absent-minded, and was only 
roused when Lord Heath told her that she was never to 
receive his brother again, and she gave him a long, perplexed 
look when he intimated that Desmond was too fascinated by 
her for his—or his brother’s—peace of mind. 

“TI know he’s in love with you,” Lord Heath said, with 
the mulish conviction of a nature at once narrow and pas- 
sionate. ‘ Tita, I feel it, and I don’t wonder ; but you must 
never see him again.” 

He was kneeling beside her, kissing the hands he held ; and 
she shivered a little beneath his touch. 

“Dick,” she whispered, “* just before you come in—I read 
in an evening paper that—that they have arrested——” Her 
voice failed her. Heath concluded the sentence for her. 

“Yes, yes, darling, I know; and that was why I came to 
you,” he said. “I knew that it would distress you. But 
don’t talk of it, my heart ; why should you?” 

“TI don’t want to,” she answered eagerly.“ Dick, it will 
never be known that I knew anything of—of Jonas Fayne ?”’ 

“Never,” he answered decisively, “my beloved, you can 
trust me. No one else now need know the sceret you so 
bravely told me.” 

Then a little colour came back to her checks. and she 
became more affectionate, grateful for this assurance. She 
bade him a tender ‘“ Good-night,” but, when he Icft her, 
when she was alone, it was of Desmond she thciught, not of 
her lover. All night he was in her dreams, and she wondered 
whether Heath had spoken the truth when !e said that 
Desmond loved her. 

She awoke the next morning from these dreams feeling 
strangely happy. Even when she read hee paper, with 
its full account of Chartie Lancing’s arrest, she was not 
unhappy, when suddenly her eye caught an announcement 
headed, ‘* Death of a Well-known Peer.” 

The Marquis of Balfrons had taken an unexpected turn 
for the worse, and had died the previous evening at nine 
o'clock. 

Tita gave a little gasp. So the old man had passed away 
whilst Dick had been with her. ‘Tita felt that the dead 
man would regard that as the last injury inflicted on him 
by her. She moved about the room restlessly, now thinking 
of the old Marquis, now of Charlie Lancing. Would the 
latter keep silent concerning her’ She assured herself that 
she could trust Charlic, and 
yet—and yet 

Her maid came in at that 
moment with a huge bunch 


of roses and a note. Both 
were from Dick. 
Tita opened the note 


hastily. It was not long; 
it said in rather incoherent 
fashion that for the next 
few days he would not be 
able to sce her, that the 
funeral was to take place at 
Balfrons. 

“Tm very miserable,” he 
wrote, “for I fecl that my 
father’s death is partly my 
fault. I've worried him, I 


ee 
ceacemaamon | 


LITTLE | 
Ailments 


SUCH AS 


Loss of Appetite, Wind, Headaches, 
Weariness, are 


SIGNS OF 
INDIGESTION 


To neglect them is dangerous. They 
weaken your system, because un- 
digested food poisons your blood 
instead of giving you nourishment 
and strength, and may lead to serious 


illness. 
Take Mother 


EIGEL 


SYRUP 


Mrs, Smith, 5 Byron Street, Kingley 
Park, Northampton, suffered for a 
long time from digestive disorders, 
but, she says, “ Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
promptly and thoroughly cured me.” 


THE IDEAL 
| DIGESTIVE TONIC. | 


SATURDAY, APRIL 30th 
iS THE 


LAST DAY 


TO SEND YOUR REASONS | 


“WHY | US 


Every man, woman and child in the United Kingdom can 
enter this competition. Itissoeasy. All you have to do 
is to answer the simple question “WHY I USE OXO.” 
Answers are limited to i100 words. The first prize is £50; 
second prize, £20; third prize, £15; fourth prize, £10; 
fifth prize, £5; 100 prizes of £1 each; 100 prizes of 10/- 
each ; 400 prizes of 5/- each; 400 prizes of 2/6 each. 1005 
pr.zes altogether. Grammar, spelling or writing will not 
count in judging the answers. All we want is a sound, 

common-sense reason why you use OXO, 


RULES, 


Each answer must not exceed 100 words in length. Write on one 
side of the yaper only, and give your name and ad.Jress very clearly. 

Asa guarautee that the sender is really a user of OXO, eaci: answer 
must be accompanied by eapsules from bottles representing eight 
ounces of OXU—that is, cither eigh 1-oz. capsules, or four 2-0z. 
capsules, two 4-0z. capsules, or one 8-0z. capsule. The capsule is the 
w).ite metal covering over the cork and is printed in red. 


No answer will be considered if capsules are 
aot enclosed. 


Yeu may send os many answers as Rie like, but with each answer 
capsules represeutii: eight ounces of UXO must be sent. Capsules 
from any other article will disqualify, OXO has no conne tion with 
auy other fuid beef. : 

Answers with capsules enclosed must be sent pos‘age paid to the 

dress below, on or before the 30th April, 1910. Letters not 
sudiciently stamped will be refused. 

‘The results will be aunounced in the Daily Mai! on Saturday, 28th 
Mags, 191U, and ec! ques fur winners will be posted the same day. 

The decision of tie proprietors of OXO will be fiual and binding on 
all competitors, Kimpioyees of the firm are not allowed to compete. 
inquiries abont th’s competition can ouly b2 answered if you enclose 
a stamped, addressed cnvelope. 

ADDRESS : 


ROOM 207, OXO, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


pocket-money I'll do without, Providing you send me this week’s SCOUT.” 
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know, but, Tita, why couldn’t he be sensible and see that ft 
was no use going against me? Why couldn’t he love 
you, my darling ?” 

“Tdiot,” muttered Tita impatiently as she tore up the 
note in an access of sudden irritation. “If he’s to be 
conscience-stricken about that old father of his he be a 
nuisance !”” 

For it would not be at all pleasant, she felt, to have Dick 
suficring from remorse, regarding himeelf as for 
the old Marquis’ death. Tita wished him to think of no 
one but herself, to have 
room in heart and mind for y 
none other. 

She felt that the world was 
going a little awry with her. 
The prospect of several days 
without the excitement of her 
lover's visits was displeasing 
to her. She began to feel that 
she was being treated badly ; 
Dick was tiresome, and then 
suddenly, with a queer little — 
thrill that came near to being 
one of fear, her thoughts went 
out to Desmond Royston. 

Shutting her eyes, so that 
her black lashes lay like a line 
of down upon her cheeks, with 
her hands clasped behind her 
head, she thought of 
Desmond, and of his brother’s 
words the previous night. 


© Charlie “Lancing ' 
She was not to receive him. 
Lord Heath had dared to lay his commands upon her, 


but Tita had no intention of obeying them. 

Mentally she called Desmond Royston before her vision ; 
she saw the clear-cut, handsome face that had fascinated her 
when she had seen it at the Lyre Theatre ; for the first time 
her cold heart was stirred by a passion that had in it no greed 
or vanity. 

If only, she mused longingly, he were in Dick’s place, if 
only Desmond had been the eldest son! Obstinately she 
allowed her mind to dwell on Desmond. One reason was 
that he overshadowed the ang opie, pein of Charlie Lancing. 
Though she might harden herself, assure herself that she 
was not to blame in reality, she could not shake herself free 
from a troubled dread that Charlie’s chivalry t fail him, 
that at last he might make a confession that would involve her. 

For the next flow days Tita scarcely ventured to glance at 
a paper lest she should see that Charlie had made a confession 
in which she was implicated. She wished that Lord Heath 
were back in town; she felt that he could protect her. She 
dared not go out ; she remained at home, dreading each hour 
for what it might bring forth, hating the nereerne, fearing 
a arora of the post lest it should bring with it a letter from 

atlie. 

Any moment the blow thaf would destroy her might fall ! 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 
ee After the Funeral. 


Tue funeral of Lord Balfrons was carried out with as little 
pomp and ceremony as was compatible with the position 
that he had occupied, as a great and powerful noble, whose 
name had been known throughout the Empire as that of one 
of the Sovereign’s most trusted Ministers. 

There was no family vault ; all of the House of Royston 
were buried in the wind-swept little churchyard that looked 
towards the moors and the cold, grey, Northern Sea. Light 
and air, the sun and the driving gale, were with them in death 
as in life. They were a sturdy race, that loved the open, and 
had only by slow degrees become town dwellers and left the 
huge, grim castle, where so many Roystons had been born, and 
lived, and died, in sober contentment. 

The new Marquis and his brother were chief mourners. 
Heath looked wretchedly ill and wan, as he stood by the open 
gtave, staring glassily at the moss-lined resting-place that 
was to receive the coffin. He was torn by remorse, by a 
horrible, haunting fear that at his door could be laid his father’s 
death, and now he remembered and regretted all the fierce 
quarrels that had taken place between him and the dead man. 

Dick wished that he had given way a little, that he had 
been less resentful, that he had tried to see his father’s point, 
that he had taken at their proper value, as symptoms of the 
final futile anger of the old, his father's biting speeches 
concerning Tita. 

Now, looking back, it seemed to the new Marquis that it 
would have been easy to be wise, temperate, and to have 
soothed the old man, even whilst holding firmly to his own 
way. The longing to ask forgiveness for the , to promise 
amendment in the future, 
tortured Dick, as it has 
tortured all those who have 
battled and fought with one 
they love, until death 
summons their an’ 

Could his father have come 
back, could a miracle have 
been carried out and_ the 
Hi have given up its dead, 

eath would have been 
pre to. make any 
submission, to ask for pardon 
in terms of the utmost 
humiliation. He would have 
done anything, in fact, 
except the one thing that 
the Marquis would have 
demanded of him, the 
renouncing of Tita Sutton. 

Dick tried to express something of his sorrow, as he and his 
brother stood alone in the great and gooey k peers. hall, 

de 


The new Lord Balfrons. 


an hour after the funeral. The will, that had cons of a 
few lines, had been read, the other mourners had i" 
and the brothers were alone. 

“I wish we’d been better friends,” Dick said drearily, his 
green eyes were sunken and red-rimmed through tears and 
want of sleep, his whole appearance was one of utter 


dejection ; “I say, Des, I hate to think how we quarrelled. 
It’'e—it’s a gh idea.” 

“Too late now for worrying,” said Desmond, who was too 
worn out to have any. consolation ready for another; he 
looked at his watch ; to suit the convenience of those who 


‘had to come from town, the funeral had been at the hour of 


nine; a special train would convey the mourners back to 
London by mid-day ; “I’m afraid that I must go with the 
others, Dick. I’ve business to see after in town, and I can’t 
afford to waste time. I’m awfully sorry to leave you, but 


I’ve no choice.” 

The new Marquis gave a fretful exclamation. Grief had 
upon him the effect it upon 80 many, it made him peevish. 
Besides, he had always been accustomed to have his younger 
brother entirely at his service, devoted to him and his 
intereste. 

“It’s very awkward not to have you just now, Des,” he 
said complainingly ; ‘‘ there’s so much to be done and seen 
to, and you know you were our fathor’s right-hand man and 
all the rest of it; you understand all business matters far 
better than Ido. Besides—there is Helen!” 

Desmond raised his eye-brows a little ruefully. 

“I'd forgotten Helen,” he said ; “ poor child, how beastly 
of me. Well, she’s provided for by the will, but she'll hate 
leaving Balfrons. She loves the place.” 

“* And she’s quite overcome as it is,” said the new Lord 
Balfrons, with gloom; “you know, he wouldn’t let us wire to 
her when he was so ill, and she’s re: hed herself ever since 
for not having seen him before he died. I’ve told her that 
she's nothing to blame herself with, that she couldn’t possibly 
know how bad he was, but she only cries, and says that 
instinct ought to have warned her. Women are unreason- 
able,” he added irritably, ‘ but I did think that Helen, who's 
been brought up just as though she were a boy, would havo 
had more sense.” 

“ I should imagine it’s the first time she’s ever cried, except 
over a dog or a horse,” said Desmond, with a half smile ; 
“ poor Helen —it is hard for her, and she’s a child, in spite of 
being five-and-twenty. I wondered not to see her at the 
funeral.” 

* She's cried herself ill, I believe,” said Lord Balfrons, he 
went over to the window, and stared out at the prospect of 
carefully laid-out gardens, and beyond the silver glint of 
tossing waves; ‘no, by Jove, here she comes, look at her, 
Des, out in this weather without a hat. She'll catch cold if 
she doesn’t get inflammation of the lungs.” 

He threw open the window as he spoke and went out to 
meet his cousin. Accustomed to the hot-house delicacy of 
Tita Sutton, it concerned him to see Helen Everest, hatless, 
with no coat, in the driving 
wind and rain. 

She was rely slowly, 
too, with bent head, as 
though unconscious of her 
surroundings, but as Balfrons 
addressed her, she looked up. 
She was dark as a gipe , sun- 
burned to a healthy brown, 
and as a rule a creature of 
easy smilesand quickly roused 
laughter ; now she was 
drowned in tears. 

“ Come in, you wild child,” 
said Balfrons gently. Hetock 
her arm and led hor up the 
garden into the banqueting 
hall. Desmond came forward to greet her, and his heart 
ached, as he saw the transformation worked in the once 
radiant creature. 

“I’ve been to the stables to say good-bye,” said Helen, in 
the stifled voice that comes of much weeping. ‘I can’t stay 
here. It'd break my heart, now Uncle Bally will never come 
again. I—I always made him laugh—and he’d let me call 
him Bally, though people said it wasn’t respectful. Oh, if 
only I'd gone to town with him when he asked me to, but I 
was so horribly selfish that I said no. I liked to stay on here, 
and now I’m punished. He’ll never ask me anything again.”’ 

She sank on her knees beside the great oak table, and 
dropped her rough, dark head on her outflung arms, whilst her 
sobs redoubled. Helplessly the brothers looked at one 
rg with such tempestuous grief they knew not how 
to deal. 

Yo Desmond there came the memory of what his father had 
once told him of Helen’s grandmother, who had lived only a 
year after her marriage, and had died in giving birth to her 
child, of how sho had been a pure-blooded gipsy, whom 
ordinary life had killed. 

Though she had loved her husband, she had pined and 
droo until death released her. To her grandchild hail 
descended the passionate adoration of the open country and 
the blind devotion to those she loved, of which Helen was 
capable. 

“*T'm going to punish myself,” Helen announced suddenly. 
looking up at the two men ; “I’m going to London, I'm going 
to live there ; I shall hate it, and it will serve me right. You 
needn't try to dissuade me, Dick, or you, Des. I'm going to 
do penance. I'm going to live at Balfrons House.” 

She made this announcement with perfect seriousness, tho 
Marquis stared at her in dismay. 

“You can't,” he said, “at least not until I'm married. 
It—it wouldn't be considered correct, Nell, you know. 

Helen put up her slim, brown hands, and pushed back the 
curling masses of coal-black hair that obscured her vision. 

“Married, are you going to be married ?”’ she asked. Her 
voice had a trick of rising slightly at the last syllable of a 
word; it did so now, and to Desmond it sounded attractive. 
“ Why, Dick, you never told me ! ” 

“Well, I tell you now,” said Balfrons; ‘ you see, don't 
you, child, that you must stay quietly at Balfrons till my 
wife can welcome you, then you can come to town and have a 
really good time. You know you've never been presented yet, 
and Tita shall present you.” . 

A question came to Desmond's lips, and he could not resist 
putting it. 

“Who,” he asked, “ will present—Miss Sutton ?”’ 

A dull-red flush rose to the roots of Dick’s fair hair. 

** Aunt Janct, of course,” he said shortly, “ you know that 
she’s the right one to do it.” 


“Tila Sulton -. 


A vision of Aunt Janet, otherwise the Duchess of § 
only sister to their father, and so a lady that ead 
itself paid her court, rose before ond, and he pictured 
her reception of Tita ! 

But he was silent: he knew that though he spoke s0 con. 
fidently Dick, in his inmost soul, was doubtful of the reception 
that her Grace would give the new eas of Balfrons. 

“ Aunt Janet ’ll give you a home, Helen,” Desmond sai 
“ she’s awfully decent to us all, and she'll do anything for ou. 
I know, because you're a pet eae 
of hers. But don’t rush ub 
to London. Take my advice 
and stay here. know 
os never lonely, and you 
love the country and hate 
town. I must be off now, if I 
want to catch that spec 
Stay here, Nell—as I hear the 
Vicar’s wife—Mrs. Woods, 
isn't she?—is staying with 
you; she’s n enough 
of propriety, isn’t she?” 


“Mrs. Wi fries 
coming, and she says she'll en Everest 
stay as long as it’s necessary,” she said resentfully. “J }:ats 
her, she’s a nuisance. Des, I wish you'd take me with you.” 

But Desmond laughed, as he put his arm round her 1111 
kissed her fraternally ; then he shook hands with his broii.er, 
who followed him out into the hall and saw him start on i:,; 
two-mile drive to the station. 

Dick could not understand why Desmond should Io 55 
anxious to get back to town ; he wondered what the busin:.; 
was that could not be dela Balfrons could think of 
nothing so important as to take Desmond from him whic::; j. 3 
advice and counsel were needed. 

Then, the green flame of jealousy awoke to life in the heart 
of the Marquis. Was it possible that it was in order to 3:0 
Tita that his brother was hu: back to town? To ti» 
jealous there is no theory too wild for credence, no sugs¢=t1.1 
too absurdly impossible to be believed in. 

Lord Balfrons’ mind was from that hour darkened and 
distorted by prejudice, his brother could do or say nothi::2 
that he did not twist into an admission of Desmond’s hopel.s: 
passion for Tita Sutton. 

It would have consoled Balfrons, it would have shown iim 
the absurdity of his attitude, had he known that Desmo:.i 
was going back to town to see Charlie Lancing. Desmon'l, 
through all the anxiety and grief that had overwhelmed jim, 
had never forgotten that Judith’s brother lay in prisu: - 
charged with the murder of Jonas Fayne. 

To rescue him—at any cost—was Desmond's resolve, so‘ 
when he thought of the terrible suspicions that he tried not t» 
harbour, he shrank from the prospect. To save Judith from 
misery, and her brother from a shameful fate, he might ha-« 
to accuse another—and bring upon himself the lifelong hatro 
of his brother. 

It was hard, he could not help feeling, that such a problem 
should have been set him, but there could be no sbirking. so 
hanging back. 

From the terminus Desmond Royston drove at once to the 
prison, where Charlie was held in safe keeping. There w:ra 
various formalities to be gone through, but Royston knew 113 
Governor, personally ; on sending in his card he was conducted 
to the Governor's house, and shown into a room that looked 
towards the grim prison walls. 

Here Desmond waited; with a little shudder he Icokc] 
about the place in which he found himself. He did not know 
that it was here that the Governor always received thvse 
prisoners who out of his hands after serving tlicit 
sentence to give them God-speed and a word or two of goo! 
advice. But the atmosphere of the place seemed impregnate 
with sorrow, with the of sin and humiliation of those vl: 
have gone down into the depths. 

Desmond shivered at the thoughts that this piss’ - 
furnished, and apparently ordinary, room called up; he “14 
glad when at length the Governor appeared and asked !:..4 
what he could do for him. 

Desmond told him ; the Governor looked very serio:.: 

‘‘ My dear man, I’m afraid you’re too late,” hesaid gravel ; 
“the poor fellow is beyond all hope now. And perhaps. in « 
way, it is as well.” 

A sudden blackness swept before the vision of Desm::.| 
Ltoyston. He gripped the table by which he sat, in order tv 
steady himself. 

“ You mean—that he's dead ? ” he said dully ; his thouch!s 
sped to Judith; he had been able to save her nothing— ith 
her brother's death the last blow had fallen upon her. 
» Arcott—did he kill himself ? ” 

Before the Governor could reply, there was a knock at tho 
door, that opened at the same moment, and tho priscn 
chaplain entered. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
a PD 


BOBBY'S LAME EXCUSE. 

Bossy had been in the habit of playing truant from 
school, and he had been moderately lucky in getting out of 
the scrapes which followed. But he was caught one day 
and brought before the teacher, 

“* Where have you been ? * 

“ T’ve been ill.” 

“You don’t look ill.”* 

“* Well, I’m better, but I’ve been ill, all the same.” 

“You go straight home and get a note from your 
mother, or I will punish you severely.” 

Bobby went off, and was gone about ten minutes. It 
was pretty quick work, and when Bobby handed the note 
to the teacher she thought that the handwriting did not 
look altogether like his mother’s. She kept her eyes 09 
him as she opened the note, but he was as bland and 44 
innocent as the best boy in the world. The note read~ 
“* Miss Jones,—Please excuse Bobby this mornin’ for bein 
late, ’cos ’e broke ’is leg.—Mrs, Spoffins,"* 


To the hardy worker on the land THE SMALLHOLDER gives a helping hand. 
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The Story of a Great Commercial Secret. 


A peak old lady was greatly admiring the work of a 
certain famous artist. e very much wanted to know 
how he painted such lovely sunsets in his pictures. . 

“ Oh,” replied the great artist, amused the lady’s 
simplicity, ‘ Isimply take these colours in my paint-box, 
mix them with a few brains, and—well, there you are!” 

The genius came in the knowing how to mix the 
elementary colours. The artist's brains mapptied and 

reserved the great secret, without which all else would 
fare been useless. Jt is this “knowing how” that 
explains so many successes in this life, and the “ not 
knowing how” that explains so many failures. 

When the inventors of that world-famous Zam-buk 
had found, after much research, what were the 
ingredients that were uired for the world’s ideal 
healer and skin cure, they had travelled but one of two 
equally important steps towards the valuable achieve- 
ment that has since crowned their efforts. 

The list of ingredients, sufficiently important to 
warrant it still being kept as one of richest 
undisclosed secrets to this day, had to be supplemented 
by a series of experiments for the pu of ascertaining 
the particular blending that would yield the highest 
a of healing, soothing, and antiseptic power. 

‘o all these pains did tfe inventors of Zam-buk 
go before they felt able or willing to introduce their 
novel healer to 
the public. 
First, the re- 
fining of the 
several ingre- 
dients under 
the eyes of 
skilled 
chemists 
sworn to 
secrecy that 
has never 
been abused ; 
cones the 

ringin:; to- 
miler otthess 
ingredients in 
the right pa 
portion and in 
: . the right order 
and at the right temperatares ; and thirdly, the designing 
of ingenious apparatus for the production of this pure 
and concentrated balm on a scale bringing its cost down 
to a point within the reach of the most modest purse. 

Little wonder that the preparation called. Zam-buk, 
nursed into existence with such extraordinary care and 
skill and scientific ingenuity, soon stood high in public 
favour. Little wonder that the fame of its astonishing 
achievements in skin disease spread beyond the thickly- 

pulated county which was its birthplace—spread at 
ength to the Antipodes, fo South Africa, and Canada, 
so that it became necessary to establish and equip new 
laboratories in those countries to meet the world-wide 
demand for this most astonishing of healers. 

The unqualified success of this Zam-buak, which is a 
household word highly prized in twenty different 
countries, is due to the plain fact that the public found 
in Zam-buk for the first and only time a unique 
combination of healing, soothing, and antiseptic pro- 

erties. The public can rely upon Zam-buk’s fresdow 
from rancid fats; while ite refinement enables it to sink 
into the pores and reach deep-lying disease. 

For arresting any sudden outbreak of sores on her 
children’s heads, as well as for curing piles or eczema, 
the housewife finds Zam-buk always invincible. 

A little Zam-buk and a clean lint bandage quickly 
rescue a cut or bruise from chance of festering or 
blood-poisoning, which is the great peril of an injury 
received during Spring-cleaning. Spring pimples like- 
wise yield to its grand purifying and healing influence. 

To protect the public against worthless imitations that 
a aoe success calls forth, the proprietors announce 
that the genuine Zam-buk is sold only by themselves 
and chemists, and never from door to door by hawkers. 
Zam-buk_ is obtainable only in the familiar green 
enamelled tin enc'osed in a green printed cardboard 
box, the latter which is sealed by the Governraent stamp 
bearing the registered name “Zam-buk.” 

There is only one Zam-buk, and that is the world’s 
greatest healer and skin-cure, which is made from the 
secret formula by a complex, scientific process known 
only to the Zam-buk company. Zam-buk ie sold by 
chemists, or direct by the Zam-buk company, 45 Cow- 
cross Street, London, E.C., at one-and-three-halfpence, 
two-and-ninepence, or four-and sixpence a box, but so 
great is the proprietors’ confidence in their speciality, 
that they give you the opportunity to test Zam-buk 
free of charge.’ Simply send your name and address 
and a penny stamp to the Zam-buk offices, Leeds, 
mentioning pl 2let Pearson's Weekly when writing. 

_Traty bas the secret of skin-hedling and curing skin 
disease been wrested from Nature with the advent of 
Zam-buk. The balm’s unique and ever-ready character 
and its wide range of usefdlness explain why a box is 
to-day kept handy in millions of homes. 


the Jirtist. |, 


ABANDONED ONE. 
A GOLFING parson could not keep from using hard 
when the balls went wrong. ; 

“Golf and the ministry don’t seem to together,” 
his friend told him. “Take my advice before it is too 
late and give it up, Tammas.” 

A few months later Tammas met his friend again. 

“You were right, Jamie,” cried the parson cheerily, 
“ they didna run well in harnes:—golf and the meenistry. 
I hae followed your advice ; I hae gi’en it oop.” 

“Then what are you going to do w:-th that sack of 
clubs ?”” inquired Jamie. 

“‘ What am I doing with them ?” repeated the puzzled 
Tammas. ‘ Why, I am going to play golf with them.” 
A light broke upon him. ‘“‘ Great goodness, man!” he 
continued, ‘“‘ye didna think ’twas the golf I'd gi’en 


oop ?” 
ae ee 

“ Aucusta,” said Mr. Wise, when the quarrel was at 
its height, “‘ you have devised a great variety of ways to 
call me a fool.” 

“Merely a matter of necessity,” replied Mrs. Wise. 
“ You have devised so many ways of being one.” 

——————j——_ 

“You seem much upset, my good man,” remarked the 
curate, who happened to call when Murkie was laying 
down the law somewhat smpnatieally to his family circle. 

‘* Hupset !”* bellowed Murkie; ‘I should think I am 
hupset. Our kid’s just set ’isself on fire, an’ blowed if 
the missus ’ere ain’t bin an’ put ’im out with my pot o° 
beer, an’ me stony-broke, too!” 


WHY, HOW, AND WHEN TO 
PRUNE ROSES. 


Ir is not wise to prune il papi dl roses upon the 
same lines as was practi a generation ago. The 
majority of them are so different in character, and heaps 
of beautiful flowers are sacrificed annually by an ignorant 
use of the knife. Paradoxical as it may seem, the weaker 
the grower the more wood needs to be cut away. This 
is a very safe general rule. 

We prune, or should do, in order to throw the strength 
of the roots into the most useful growth. Not only 
does this secure more flowers, but of better quality. 

Begin by cutting away any dead wood ; then thin out 
the centre of the plants, when you will see more clearly 
what to do with the remainder. Never leave any wood 
that has dark-coloured pith in the centre. 

This will only weaken the plant, whereas a few 
sound eyes are ample in most cases. Nor should the 
long growths which did not flower last year be cut away 
under the impression they are useless, as these invariably 
carry flowers throughout their length the second season. 
If you remove these now the plants will simply produce 
more; it is natural to this class of rose. It is better to 
use a sharp knife, and always cut close to an eye or bud 
‘ak is facing outwards rather than to the centre of the 

ant. 

If you fail to cut close to the eye the wood dies 
down to that point, and the wound never properly heals 
over, but forms a harbour for insects and disease. 

When to prune is a vexed question with many, but the 
majority of successful growers agree that now is the best 
general date. A week earlier in warm situations and a 
week later for the north and colder midlands. 


sto 


“ Dip you hear that Mra. Skidds caught her husband 
flirting with that pretty cook she sinaged a month ago ?”’ 

“Is it possible ?” 

** It is, indeed. She is terribly upset by it.” 

**T should imagine she would be. Did she send the 
cook away ?” 

‘Why, no. She sent her husband away.” 

— sie 
A TRADE OPINION. 

“T pmn’t make anything out of my novel,” said the 
author, as he choked back a ra “but that was the 
publisher’s fault, of course. Had he spent £100 in 
advertising it the book would have gone like smoke. I 
was huggi the delusion, however, that some 5,000 
readers had been made brighter and better by my book, 
when I wandered to a second-hand bookseller’s shop. 
After a look round and a seeming effort to remember, I 
said to the man: 

““*T dropped in to see if you had a popular novel 
entitled ‘“‘ Morning Lights and Shadows.” * 

““*When was it popular?’ he asked, with a grim 
expression. 

“* Well, I’ve heard it highly spoken of.' 

‘© Must have been an idiot, then. That book fell flat 
as a cake.* 

““* But could you get me a copy ?" 

“© Certainly.’ 

“* At how much ?* 

“© Well, I have four hundred and fifty of ’em stacked 
up under that counter, and you can take as many as you 
can carry for a shilling.” 

“*T was hurt, of course,” said the author, “ but I felt 
like making another effort. I took one copy and handed 
him a shilling, and asked if he had ever met the author. 

““* Never,’ he replied, as he pom the coin, ‘ and 
I never shall. After writing the last chapter of that 
book he went to a lunatic asylum and butted out his 
brains against a feather pillow !?” 


“T doesn’t rub hard, 
But I gets the shine; 
I uses GLOBE.” 


Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquids 
Paste 1d.. 2d., 4d., and Jarger tins. 
Liquid, 2d., 6d., and 1s. Sprinkler-top 
cans. 

Dealers and Stores everywhere, 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd, 


Bow, London, E. 
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BONNIE DUNDEE, 

the celebrated Scottish Cava- 

lier, is the hero of Pearson's 
latest Sixpenny Novel. 


GRAHAM OF 
CLAVERHOUSE 


—— By IAN MACLAREN. 
Acthor of ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ 


Now on sale at all Booksta!ls, price 6d.; or post 
free for 8d. from C. ARTHUR PEAKSON (Lid, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from whom a 
complete list of Sizpenny Novels, over 120 titles, 
may be had on application, 


THE SCOUT this week commences a new volume. Get your boy a copy. 


‘ 
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A SERIAL THAT GRIPS. 
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Tre Criminal. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO. 
The Meeting at Dieppe. 


Ir was not long before the new car into which Pierre 
Lawrence had transferred himself and Mildred left the 
narrow lane and found the main road to Guildford. A 
sudden wave of depression had swept over Lawrence; a3 
far as it was possible for a man of his description to feel 


nervous, he felt so. 

But the mood quickly away, and a delightful 
exhilaration took its place. He told himself there was no 
need of secrecy now, so he dropped the windows and drew 
back the curtains and watched the country-side gradually 
falling asleep as twilight approached. . 

Now and then he glanced at Mildred. She was staring 
straight ahesd, no longer listless, without a trace of fearin her 
eyes. He wondered what her thou hts were, whether she 
were planning to escape ; whether she trusted him a little, 
or whether she were merely hiding her resentment, waiting 
until he was off his guard. . 

He told himself nothing much mattered now; nothin 
save that he was serving his partner, that for a few bi 
maments he was alone with the woman he loved, and though 
she did not know it, he was serving her, too. , 

And, best of all perhaps, the City had been left behind ; 

t houses and streets, and men and women up as 

to hide their humanity. They had reached the open 
country at last, and Lawrence filled his lungs with the clean 
air, his eyes sparkled as he gazed over hill and valley. He 
ri “7 he were coming into his kingdom—the kingdom of 

e 

He did not notice the carefully-cultivated fields, each bound 
by their fences and eee. he only saw the earth and 
the blue eky, and hi the wind laugh as it buffeted the 
car, and knew they were speeding towards the sea. : 

“ This pier isn’t it?” he said suddenly, speaking his 

ts aloud. 
started, slowly tumed her head, and looked at 
him with mild surprise. For a moment she thought he was 
at her, but a glance satisfied her that he was speaking 
from his heart. 3 

“*Y wonder if you know what you're doing?” ehe said. 
“ And I’ve been wondering why I’ve calmly eat still and 
allowed you to do it. It was not because I’m afraid of 

‘ou.”” 
me I know that,” he answered quickly. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s 
because I persuaded you that I'm doing it for your good.” 

She shook her head. Nothing further was said between 
them until the car commenced to run through Guildford, 

ing the steep hill at a rather dangerous 6; Lawrence 
Bi led to the chauffeur to be careful ; he did not want to 
risk a contretemps with the police. 

Just as they passed a pretty, old-fashioned hotel Lawrence 


a 5 the car. 
: you Rengry or thirsty ?"” he asked Mildred. 

She shook, her head. 

“A cup of tea would refresh you, or we might have some 
we Ph crs. withing anil he read in 

in she loo a 3 and again he surprise 

her . ‘Would you risk taking tea in an hotel? Why, 
I should only have to explain to the proprietor what had 
happened, and he would telephone or telegraph to London, 
= I should be free again, and you would be arrested.” 

“I should want your word that you would not attempt 


to escape. 

“Would that satisfy you—a woman’s word? . . . 
Well, I can’t eat or drink now.” She laughed a little bitterly, 
he fancied. ‘‘ Good heavens, one would think this was some 
schoolboy prank, that you looked upon it as a joke! Well, 
a the car on; I want to see this farce played out to the 
en ” 

He gave instructions to the chauffeur through the speaking- 
tube, and onco again away they i 

“Of course if Hartley followed, this is just one of the 
routes he’d take,’ Pierre said, speaking his thoughts aloud. 
“ Probably he’s telegraphed to the police to have us watched. 
ar ving a yellow car to-day will have a bad time 

t.”” 


Several times he tried to engage Mildred in conversation, 
but she refused to talk. Lawrence was a little surprised at 
hir moods. He was a man who seldom looked ahead, and 
never looked back. The hour which belonged to him he 
always made full use of, and this undoubtedly was his hour. 
So far his scheme had succeeded. Once Mildred was safe he 
could return and carry on the fight. 

It began to grow dark; he struck a match and looked at 
his watch and again took up the speaking-tube. 

“ About time to light up.” 

The car stopped and the chauffeur lit the lamps. 

Lawrence beckoned him to the window. ‘ How long 
before we reach Havant ?”’ 

** With luck we may do it in about two hours and a half, 
or even quicker ; yout have to risk a police trap.” He 

P' 


ed. ‘‘ We've retty lucky so far; we were doi 
Hy mie an hour ‘just Laaeatsf =e 


nodded. ‘ Right you are; you can risk the police, 
but don’t risk a smash.” 

It was coon quite dark ; the stars came out, and the yellow 
moon looked through the branches of the trees. The great 
hesdlights of the car made holes in the night, vividly out- 

the white road some distance ahead, and —_— out 
the k hedges from the maceaceg gloom. yond was 
impenetrable darkness which the car cleaved and tore aside, 
singing as she bounded over the level road. 
* Bay, Miss Gilliat, I wish I could tell you all that’s in my 
heart,’ Pierre whispered. 


**I don’t want to hear.” 

He shook his head. “ Oh, don’t think I want to speak of 
love, not of my love, anyway. No; I sort of want just to 
tell you I always knew you were a well-plucked one, but, 
gee-whizz, you have come out trumps to-day, and no 
mistake!" 

‘* To-day isn't over yet,” she answered quietly. 

* Ain't much more of it to go, anyway.” ere was an 
another period of silence. Lawrence fidgeted uncomfortably. 

“You must tell me now where you're taking me,” Mildred 
said suddenly. “I insist on knowing.” , 

“It’s only fair you should know, of course. Well, I'm 
taking you somewhere just off Hayling Island. I only know 
aye as a blot on the map. 1 daresay you know it 

tter. 

“Tdo. I often used to stay there. I have friends there.” 

Good !’’ Lawrence replied cheerfully. 

** And when we reach Hayling, what are you going to do 
with me. What do you expect me to do ?”’ she asked again. 

He ran his fingers through his beard. ‘ Well, I just want 

{ you to stay there quiet ; you'll find everything pretty ship- 
shape and comfortable, I guess. There will be a lady to look 
after you, a bit older than you, ‘cause I know people think 
a lot of these little matters in this country. I want you to 
stop there and—and to enjoy yourself as much as you can 
while I go back to London, find Mr. Hartley, and solve the 
mystery.” 

““ What mystery?” 

“The mystery of Granady Hall. You haven’t got the 
truth yet, Miss Gilliat, and that’s all I want. When we've got 
the truth, why, then you can go to your husband—if you still 
want him! I can’t speak fairer than that, can I?” 

Mildred made no ly. Truly Pierre Lawrence spoke 
fairly enough ; but her head was at war with her heart ; she 
did not know what to think, what to believe, what to do. 
bee man’s dogged strength made her feel weak, incapable 
of action. 

She tried to Rsieh but found she spoke words without 
understanding their meaning. So she lay back in the car 
with closed eyes. And presently she fell asleep. And a 
strange dream came, so vivid she scarcely knew whether she 
were asleep or awake. It seemed as if the man she loved had 
suddenly sppeored and taken her in his arms and was nays 
her away. He ran off with her so swiftly that even 
Lawrence’s car could not overtake him. Then she found 
herself floating in a vast e: of water; she heard the 
murmur of the waves as they splashed, and she felt the salt 
sea spray on her face. 

And then oblivion came Sa and she remembered nothin; 
more until slowly and painfully she awoke and found herse 
lying on a narrow bed in a small, half-dark room. Beside the 
bed 8 middle-aged woman with a kindly face was sitting, 
holding one of her hands. It was a queer little room, unlike 
any room she had ever seen before. At first eveny sting 
seemed to be bobbing to and fro; the room itself rose an 
fell. And she heard the sound she had heard in her dream— 
the sound of waves as they washed to and fro. 

“Where am I?” 

The woman touched an electric switch, and for a moment 
Mildred’s eyes were dazzled by the light. She repeated the 

uestion. The woman smiling at her shook Tae head, and 
then, rising, touched an electric button. 

Presently the door opened and a servant entered the room, 
She came straight over to the bed. 

‘* Madame has recovered. Can I get her anything?” 

‘* Where am I?” Mildred asked again. 

“On board the Wild Fowl,” the woman replied as if sur- 
prised at the question. ‘‘ You fainted you know, Madame, 
nin were getting into the boat. I have tea ready; you 

better sit up and drink a little.” 

Mildred nodded. ‘‘ Who is that woman ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘ Fraulein Stergholt,” the servant replied. 

Mildred waited until the servant had left the room, then 
she beckoned to Fraulein Stergholt. ‘‘ Don’t you under- 
stand English ?” 

The woman shook her head and replied in German. 

Mildred shrugged her shoulders. Evidently Pierre Law- 
rence did not trust her altogether. She the tea that 
was brought her, and then, feeling better, rose, washed her 
face and ds and, putting on her hat and coat, went u 
on deck. Sailors were running to and fro, clouds of black 
smoke belched from the funnels of the steam-yacht. She was 
a boat of about a thousand tons; even by the light of the 
moon Mildred could see the deck was spotlessly white, the 
brasswork gleaming brightly. 

She walked slowly towards the stern, her heart beating 
quickly, a little frightened now. She had been a fool, she 
told herself ; she had been mad to allow Picrre Lawrence to 
carry her off without making more of 4 struggle. 

She saw him standing in the stern, leaning against the 
rail, the inevitable black cigar between his lips. Directly he 
saw her he came to meet her, opened a deckicchate, and, 
against her will, made her sit down. 

Away on the port-side she could see the black outline of 
the coast, cliffs, and here and there the silhouette of a tree 

against the sky, and the red eyes of a vi dancing to 
and fro. She saw the furled of a fleet of fishing-boats 
lying at anchor some distance away. 

Pierre Lawrence spoke, but she did not hear him. She 
was watching the fishing-boats . . . either they or the 
Wild Fowl were moving. She started up, and, running to 
the stern rails, leaned over. She heard the hum of the 
propellers, she saw the water being churned up, a long line 
of white foam fading away into the dark gloom of the water. 

She walked to Pierre Lawrence’s side and confronted him 
with flashing eyes. ‘‘ You said I could trust you, yet you 
have lied to me.” 
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He was silent. 

“What does this mean? Where are you taking me?” 

“* Miss Gilliat,”” Pierre said, taking the cigar from between 
his lips, “‘ I had to alter my plans, and it was no use tryin 
to consult you. I intended the Wild Foul to lie juce ng 
Hayling Island, but I got information that Mr. Hartley was 
pursuing us. If he happens to follow us here and finds you— 
well, it would be awkward. We ain’t going far, just runnin 
over to Dieppe: pretty little pits, I believe ; nico liavbour 
Directly we get there I quit the boat, and, as I said before. 
get back to London.” , 

He came very close to her and looked into her eyes 
“* Mildred—Mizs Gilliat, seo this thing through; don’t make 
a fuss! I swear that if John Hartley is innocent of causin 

our father’s death—well, though he cheated at the game a 
love, I'll bring him to you safe and sound ; bring him to you 
on this very boat, and you can have it, lock, stock, and barrel 
as it is, and I'll watch you sail away on your honeymoon.” 

Then, before she could gf he turned on his heel and 
disappeared in the direction of the bridge. 

Mildred wrapped her cloak around her and sat on the 
deck-chair and watched the coast-line and the lights fade 
away. The sea was calm, and it was a perfect night. The 
cool sea breeze refreshed her, cleared her brain, and she 
commenced to make plans, trying to decide on a course of 
action. Time passed quickly, and ere long the lights of the 
French coast beckoned across the blue. 

And, hard in the wake of the English mail boat, the Wild 
Fowl glided into Dieppe Harbour. 

The usual formalities had to be gone through when Picrre 
Lawrence landed. While he was awaiting the convenicnce 
of the officials he loun; about the old quay and watchcd 
the passengers leave the mail boat and make their way to 
the train. Almost the last to leave was a middle-aged woman 
who was asking innumerable questions of a porter, who 
scarcely understood a word of English. 

Lawrence stepped forward to see if he could help her, and 
found himself facing Barbara Adams. 


‘ 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE. } 
Barbara Adams’ Mission. 


DirEctty Pierre Lawrence recognised Mrs, Adams he 
swept the boat and the gangway with his ores almost ex- 
pecting to see John Hartley. But Mildred’s confidential 
maid big? ee last 1» deve mvgleed, sults thous pad had not 
enjo passage from im thou; e sea had 
rei Lawrence smiled at her benignly. 7 

“ Perhaps you don’t recognise me, Adams? Let me 
introduce myself.” 

“Oh, yes, I recognise you, sir,” she interrupted. She 
looked helplessly at the porter who was carrying her luggage, 
then back again at Lawrence. ‘‘ I don’t understand a word 
of French, and this silly man can’t English,” she said 
ge ronitig ‘*1 wonder if you can help me?” 

Again Lawrence smiled. Luck was with him at last. 
For the moment he could not understand Barbara Adams’ 

resence in Dieppe. That she was on her way to Paris was 
airly obvious ; = Hartley had tched her 
thence in search of Mildred. 

“Tell me what you want,” he said, “ and I'll interpret to 
the porter. Do you want to go to Paris, or do you want to 

‘o to your mistress ?” 

It was a bold move on his part, and he saw Barbara Adam: 
start and tremble. 

‘*] "she took a deep breath and reeled a couple of steps 
forward —‘‘ I think I want a cup of tea or a little drop of 
brandy or something. I’m not used to the sea, and I feel 
so queer I hardly know what I’m doing.” 

Lawrence gave her his arm, said a few words to the porter 
in French, and led Mrs. Adams to the buffet. There he 
ordered her a cup of coffee and a small glass of cognac. She 
drank both without demur, then looked anxiously at the clock. 

* You won’t let me miss the train, will you, sir?” 

“You're not going to catch the train,” Lawrence said 
easily. ‘ You were sent over to catch your mistress.” 

Mrs. Adams tried to speak, but catching Lawrence's cye, 
she thought better of it and held her tongue. 

“Very quick work,” he said musingly. ‘ Now, come, 
Mrs. ams, Mr. Hartley sent you here—told you to await 
his arrival in Paris and look out for your mistress. Was 
that it?” 

She nodded. 

‘* Where is he?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

* Where did you leave him?" 

“In London.” 

Pierre Lawrence nodded. “ That’s good ; then I guess I'll 
find him there to-morrow.” 

Barbara Adams started and stared at Lawrence; a little 
colour came to her pale cheeks. ‘‘ Going back to London; 
you're going to face Mr. Hartley? But I thought you'd run 
away with——” : 

Lawrence smiled enigmatically. ‘ You shouldn't think 
about things you don’t understand ; it’s dangerous.” 

The lines about Barbara's grey face hardened. “ Perhaps 
I understand better than you; perhaps 1 know more than 
you,” she muttered. 

She spoke without thinking and not expecting to be heard. 
Pierre Lawrence’s behaviour annoyed her ; her curiosity was 
aroused. He was so completely at his ease, and appeared to 
be glad to see her instead of being frightened or annoyed. 

ways in Barbara Adams’ breast there had been the 
instincts of a private detective—instincts dormant in the 
breast of nearly every woman. These instincts had been 
allowed free play for several months, and they had led het 
into dangerous places, robbing her of all sense of duty. 

‘“* Are you ready ?”’ 

Pierre Lawrence had paid the bill and risen from the little 
eee Mrs dew replied hesitating]: 

‘* Yes,” ms repli tatingly. 

He led the way out of the buffet ; the porter was waiting 
outside with the maid’s 1 He said something 4 
Lawrence, and the latter hand on Barbara Adams 


arm. 
(Another instalment next week.) 


Muehroom farming you should embrace You can plant the mushrooms in any old place. 


See THE SMALLHOLDER, one penny weekly. 
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sPARKLA 


SCOURING & POLISHING SOAP 


gets the dirt off pans, pots, crockery, fenders, fire-irons, brass, 
cutlery, copper, tin, tables, sinks, oil-cloths—everything but 
clothes; it cleans without corroding, scours: without scratch- 
ing, brightens without spoiling. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
HIS MAJESTY’S - 

FORCES AND THE 
ROYAL ARMY 

MEDICAL CORPS. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
THE 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
AND THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


STRENGTH 


Saves money—éaves time— 


saves temper—saves the thin at this time of stam ‘loa oily Ga ub thn lowweck thal is very great indeed. ‘ Wincarnis” is Nat 
gs fertiliser of and brain—e great creator of ne' ww blood. new tissues, new nerve Big Try it for . = 
themselves. or two syste » and see how much bak sa your wo igs will become—how much more enjoyable your 
pleasures will be. Depression, lassitude, and weariness will be Danished, and life will be mach bap, 2s Loy 
3d, and td. per tablet. AFTER FREE TRIAL FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
“ Wincarnis"’ Sn from chemists and To Coleman & Co. Ltd, 294 Wincarnis bi ober 


Norwich. Please send me's Free ‘Trial Bo ttle of 


Of Grocers, Olimen, & Stores 
1,000,000 Prizes, value £160,500, for those 
who save the Wrappers, List from 

dealer or 
JOREEE We WATSON & SONS Se el 
tehall Soap Works, L: 


that have wine licenses, also wine merchants. 
firmer: lass and in 1/- fiasks at hotels, 
Heoensed ho naet, om , and Tall ah Pagel tae cn 
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THE GENUINE SWISS 


HIGH-GRADE COVENTRY 


ceppinae: WP Wi MILK CHOCOLATE 
srion:. eee 
Sursunee 


AFTER MEASLES tte sure preventive of WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


very serious illness ic SCOtt’s Emulsion. te i resem arte ane ze  aee 
$ recovery. The “out of sorts” condition being almost always due to a derangement of 

Accept SCOTT'S only if you want to be sure. the digestive organs, it is obvious that what is required aes medicine that can 

This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter successfully deal with all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. If you 

114 The Grove, Hammersmith, London,W. Sept. 19th, 1908, TAKE 

Gentlemen,—I used the SCOTT’S Emulsion for a little boy of Beecham’ ounda sound incidentally 

four years old for general weakness, and found it quite brought remove lead rd foe p hana voogag ed ere suet e Pes vista cewat the 
the little one back to a good state of digestion thoroughly in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 

oe eels, health after a bad attack of measles. I fail to follow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a tee 

the niacturers other emul. Shall always feel orery confidence in exhilaration that springs from steady nerve force results from taking 

sions the cure is left out! .recomm well as usi 


SCOTT'S. Emulsion myself 
for any case, and can give it my entire approval. 
. Yours gratefully (Signed) Nurse JULIA DAVIS, Midwife. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion prevents serious illness at any and will be 
aeptivved by yur Diechse Sor bailing up after MEASL. if you ask him. 
Send for free sample bottle—encfose 3d. for postage, and mention this paper. 


A charming booklet for your child comes with i. SCOTT & BOWNE, Lid, 
30-11 Stonecutter Street, London, E.C, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pills are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


HEADACHE Conco 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


SEND AT ONCE 


es hevggrsonea tore Eminest Lady Special! 
sheen 

af Tae Mt uj eae heal need cate oom. ASE. 

Send = — Azaw peal a rset fol par Lovie} 


ulars and testimonials (; 
penatty of £1,000) to— 


Mrs. Stafford Brookes yyt33w, i" 


TIRED MEN. 


12000 


INGERSOLL 


'Crown 5/- Watches 


Sold Every Day 


Royal Ajax 
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REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


a; of taking m: prescriptions 
At atk : i pure; no preservatives used ; When you sre tired ct Spee ern eoe Z fi _ 
frvatsats, ne) Bebea ete) foe; aod: Nver ich) takly ana Thoroug G In spite of tho flood of shoddy imitations 


made to look pretty and ‘‘tosell.’ Ingers solls 
are made ‘“‘to keep accurate time ’’—and 
they do. 


CROWN = 5/- JUNIOR = 8/6 


2 ie se for cuildren and invalids, §Ib., 1,6; 11b., 2/6; 


f STO OORL ES 
we + free; supplied constantly to the Countesses i emAUS TION, Wi THOU 


a ae TL 
| Pe 


Carriage Pen 7 = pat ewes, or Sa Thin Model) 
Noe, ECLIPSE = 6/- MIDCET - 8:6 
(Ladies’ “ize). 


Sold by 10,000 British Dealers. If. however, vou cannot 
ob.aina Genuine Ingersoll locally, write us for name of 
nearest Ingersoll Dealer. 

Refuse Substitutes Absolutely. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
288 Audrey House, Ely Place, LONDON, E.C, 


PRODUCED: BRITISH CYCLE M'F'G. Oo. 
A CERTAIN CURE FoR ANAEMIA. (1901) LTD. 

GENUINE, RELIABLE, SUITABLE FOR ALL- s 
Write for FREE SAMPLE of IRON (Dept. P,.W.) 1&2 BERRY STEEET, 
*JELLOIDS,’ the daintiest of tonics and Trea- LIVERPOOL. 
tise on “ ‘Avenia,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, to 
A 7x4 ‘JBLLOID’ Co. (Dept 10 oF) 

Pinsbury Pavement, London, EB.C. 


Met. peat DELIGHTFUL SPRING PICK-ME-UP hj OC rset Act cotter pet ee 


Conducted by Isobel. pos 23. 1910, 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Marmalade Pudding. 

Take four ounces each of breadcrumbs, 
flour, suet, and marmalade, add one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder. Mix into a 
light dough with one egg and milk, place 
in a greased basin and steam for three 
hours. (Reply to R. P. T.) 

A Sauce for Chops 

Is easily made thus: To three table- 
spoonfuls of gravy add two of Worcester 
sauce, one teaspoonful of shallot vinegar, a 

ueeze of lemon juice, pepper and salt to 
taste. Stir till very hot, serve, (Reply 
to Mary P.) 

Orange Wine . 

: a best if made when the fruit is ripe 
and sweet. Peel the oranges, cut them in 
half crosswise, and squeeze the juice, 
being careful to exclude the pips. To each 
gallon of orange juice allow one pound of 
sugar and one quart of water. t into 
a barrel and let it ferment. (Reply to 
ORANGERY.) 


Carraway Buns. aan poonful " 

Mix ther half a teas; eac 
of lertaskeneold and garbonate of soda 
and pass through a sieve into one pound of 
flour. Rub into it two ounces of butter, 
add three ounces of caster sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of carraway seeds, and make all 
into a light batter with one egg and half a 
pint of milk. Pour into greased bun tins 
and bake in a quick oven. 


; sy ial . —— 
willing my recipe for 
favourite dish. Take three cupfuls of 
flour, one tablespoonful of caster sugar, 
one. saltspoonful of salt, one ounce of 
butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda, and one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar. Work all into a dough, adding 
milk if necessary. Fornr into balls, ae 
into boiling fat, fry a light brown, an 
sprinkle with sugar. (Reply to P. W. H.) 
Lamb Pudding 

Is in season, and is a delicious dish. 
Make a nice, light suet crust and with it 
line a basin. Take about two pounds of 
scrag end of neck of lamb cut into small 
neat pieces, dip liberally into flour, and 
flavour with pepper and salt, Put the meat 
into the basin, pour a good cupful of water 
over, and then cover with crust. Tie over 
a cloth and boil the pudding continuously 
for three hours. This is a more delicate 
dish than beefsteak pudding. 

Curry of Cold Meat. 

Melt an ounce of dripping in a frying- 
pan and fry in it an onion sliced, then 
scatter over it one dessertspoonful each 
of curry powder and flour. Cut one pound 
of meat into small pieces, add it to the other 
ii ienta in thp a, 4 and stir 
till dry. Pour over enough stock to cover, 
add an apple shopped. and pepper and salt 
to taste. Let all boil up and then simmer 
very gently for two hours, stirring it 
occasionally to prevent burning. Serve 
in a border of boiled rice. 


Scallops au Gratin. 
This fish is now in season, and, carefully 
cooked, is delicious.“ Open four scallops, 
take thein out of the shell, and wash clean 
from sand. Cut off the beards, and put into 
a stewpan with a tight-fitting lid. Add 
a teaspoonful of butter, the juice of half a 
lemon, pepper and salt, and let them stew 
in their own liquor for half an hour. They 
must not boil. Divide each into three or 
four pieces, and arrange neatly on one of 
their own shells. Sprinkle with bread- 
crumbs, moisten with the liquor from the 
n, put a few bits of butter on the top, and 
brown nicely in the oven. 
Rolled Steak 
Would, I think, suit you. It is sub- 
stantial, and, as it is stewed, will not spoil 
if kept waiting a little while. Get two 
unds of buttock steak, cut in one piece. 
ake a forcemeat with six ounces of 
breadcrumbs, three ounces of suet flavoured 
with sweet herbs, 4 little onion, chopped 
bacon, pep and salt. Bind with an 
egg. Dip the steak into vinegar, spread 
with the stuffing and roll up, and tie in a 
nice shape with tape. Place it in a stewpan, 
just cover with hot stock or water, and stew 
very gently for two and a half to three 
hours. To serve, take off the tape, put the 
meat on a hot dish, thicken and colour the 
aravy ;~ pour over. (Reply to Docror’s 
IFE. 


By Dr. EMIL REICH. 
(Dr. Emil Reich, the well-known historian | “‘ Lords,” ‘but for other countries I cannot 


and lecturer, gives his views in this article 
upon fon of Lady McLaren's 
‘Women’s Charter” which deals with the 
paying of a salary to the wife for her services 
in superintending the household.) 


CANNOT understand the question 
of paying a salary to a wife at all, 
for, both in my opinion and from 
.my personal experience, I consider 
that husband and wife are one 
and the same n, morally, 

financially, and socially. really capable 

woman might rather be entrusted with the 

paying out of a fixed sum to her husband 

- vice versd, for she is _ quote capable 
handling money economically. 

All the ‘ages sad all the social reforms 
and agitations have not destroyed the 
truth of what the Romans taught. Mar- 
riage, they said, was the communion of all 
things divine and human simply because 
it is, or ought to be, based on the most 
divine of all human things—love. 

Lady McLaren’s proposal refers evidently 
to a marriage that is from my point of view 
no real marriage. 
of paying money asa sort of salary to anyone 
of the family I should be inclined to pay a 
small sum out to each of the children to 
teach them the true value of money. 

In any household’ where the husband 
and wife are not absolutely at one there 
must be an end of all passible happiness, 
and where there arises a question of either 
paying salary to the other there cannot be 
perfect confidence between them. 


Rent, Housekeeping, and 
Kitchen Expenses. 


I do not, of course, refer to the very 
wealthy, who must come to some financial 
arrangements. I am speaking now of the 
ave family, whose income may be 
an: between £200 and £2,000 a year. 
In the majority of these cases the wife has 
the handling of at least two-thirds of that 
amount, which must be devoted to house- 
rent, housekeeping expenses, and so on, 
especially if she be a woman who goes into 
her kitchen to superintend matters, and 
does not consider that to do so will 
demean her in any way. 

Two-thirds of the income being already 
spent, the rest will also be shared by the 
wife without any definite or fixed salary. 

The whole question seems to me to resolve 
itself into a desire for social advancement on 
the part of the wife. No man could think 
of separating accounts and paying his wife a 
salary under an income of £10,000. When 
@ family has to live on an income of under 
£2,000 a year every £1 has to be considered, 


Husband and wife are like the two 
of Parliament, and goodness only knows who 
is the “ Lords’ and who the “‘ Commons.” 
In France the wife is, without doubt, the 


You may be practically sure that a 
cheap, highly-coloured and scented soap 
is impure. The colouring matter is often 
injurious to the skin, and the perfume is 
commonly used to cover up the odour of 
impure ingredients. 

Peruars the best method to whiten 
hands is to bathe them every night in 
warm milk and rub them over with half a 
lemon in the morning. This latter is one 
of the most effective bleaches known, and 
should be kept on the washstand of ever: 
girl who wishes to have her hands admi 


Tere is a preparation for the hair 
called Portuguese extract, and it is used 
daily by Spanish beauties who are credited 
with having the finest heads of hair in the 
world, A few drops of the extract is 
brushed into the hair, and creates that 
moist condition which is favourable to its 


If there is any question | 


and no separate accounts can be — 
ouseg, 


speak. . eae 
What I object to in the whole question 
is the, absolute impossibility of com g 
a wife and a housekeeper. A housekeeper 
is a seryant for a short or long period, 
according to how she carries out her duties 
and pleases her employer, her relationship 
‘to him being purely formal and legal. 
‘If she becomes incapacitated for her 
duties she is liable to dismissal, he need not 
rovide for her future in any way or support 
: her if she become a chronic invalid. 
| A wife, on the other hand, cannot be 
| dismissed, however unsatisfactory she may 
‘turn out to be both as a companion and a 
housekeeper. Her husband is morally 
|bound to provide for her in illness and 
| old age and after his death. 
| She is his wife, » relation of heart and 
' religion, his equal in social standing, and 
is in a totally different position from that 
of a paid housekeeper, at least such is the 
case in all marri which have been 
, formed upon real affection. 
' What Salaries 
; Depend Upon. 
Now, let us consider the question of 
‘salary. Salary ought to be paid according 
to the effort ofthe person and capacity for 
performing the work paid for. One wife 
| might work and another might not, or she 
‘might have less capacity for her work, or 

e might be constantly falling ill. Now, 
to give a capable woman the same salary as 
the incapable one would be very hard 
on the former. 

It is rather doubtful whether any husband 
would acquiesce in the public quotation 
of the value of his wife. Short of public 
| quotation, it is hard to see how the husband 
could arrive at any sort of fixed salary 
for his wife. 

Another point is that a salaried wife 

; would certainly lose caste with the servants. 
'In English families a governess has long lost 
| caste both above and beneath her because 
; she is known to receive a salary. On the 

Continent this state of thfngs does not 
exist, and the governess’s social position 
‘does not suffer on that account. In 
| England it suffers considerably, and the 

wife who accepted a salary would never be 
| sips by her servants. 

f there is sufficient wealth the whole 
question can be avoided by making a 
marriage settlement on the woman on the 
basis of her dowry. A woman with a 
,dowry of £10,000 might be allowed to 
, draw £100 a year in her own right, which 
| would give her a monetary independence 

and avoid all the awkward problems of a 
salary for her services as housekeeper. 

Tn a family with an income of anything 
Iéss than £2,000 a year the idea is not 
feasible, and in the majority of cases such 
& suggestion as the receiving of a salary 
would be refused by the wife. 


PRETTY GIRL HINTS. 


wth, besides pleasantly perfuming it. 
t is made up of alcohol, one pint ; and oil 
of orange, one ounce. 


To intensify the colour of your eyes, 
always, if possible, wear material of that 
colour round your neck. It is a known 
fact that blue worn with blue eyes, or a 
brown dress worn by the possessor of 
brown eyes, not only accentuates the 
beauty of their colour, but adds a pleasing 
effect of harmony. 

Ir is a very bad thing to fall into the 
medicine habit, and many girls do them- 
selves serious harm by imagining that 
ailments can be cured only ty tha use 
of drugs. If they substituted proper food, 
fresh air in their bedrooms at night, and 
pint of it during the day, coupled with 
ealthy exercise, there would be very little 
occasion to resort to drugs. 


HINTS FoR 
THE HOME, 


Clean your Suede Gloves 

By rubbing them with flo 
dented ing ur when og 
Never Fold Dresses 

Inside out or they will b 
ieee } ey will be dreadfully 
Rooms with Low Ceilings 

Will ap higher if curtains hane 
straight to the floor. ? 
we a teed 

n the hands may be removed b ine 
with safthylated, suicit, ps 
In Cookery 

A wooden spoon should always bo 
used, except for measuring. 

When Bolling a Pudding 

In a cloth, put a plate at the bottom 
of the saucepan to prevent its sticking. 
When Making Ironhbolders, 

Put in one layer of leather from an old 
thick glove, as it is a non-conductor of heat, 
Tripe and Cowheel 

Are very nourishing, so should occa. 
sionally be seen on the family dinner-tablo, 
Home-made Bread 

Is often mpatied by too much salt being 
added to the dough. It makes the loaves 
heavy. 

Plants in Sitting-rooms 

he gt — if kept in a draught 
or where the never reach 
dees <P " 
Where Cockroaches Exist 

Sprinkle borax freely. It is destruc. 
tive to the pest, but perfectly harmless to 
mankind. 


Vinegar Cruets 

Are apt to become very much stained, 
Clean them with crushed egg shells and 
cold water. 

Never Polish Taps 

With anything gritty, for it works 
into the joints and speedily puts them 
out of order. 

Salt and Lemon Juice 

' Made into a paste will remove ink 
stains, and in many cases has bcen found 
not to hurt light colours. 

Tinned Prait 

“Should be turned out of the tin two 
hours before using. The flavour of it 
is greatly improved by this treatment. 
Vinegar ; 

Will remove the disagreeable odour 
of paraffin from earthen and tin waro. 
Dip a rag into the vinegar and scour the 
vessel with it. 

Gas Stoves 

uire a great deal more cleaning 
and polishing than they often get. A 
dirty stove is the cause of a disagiccable 
smell in the house. 
To Preshen Carpets 

Brush them occasionally with a brush 
which has been dipped in a pail of hot 
water to which has been added two table- 
spoonfuls of ammonia. 

Pack Clothing 

Away in plenty of newspaper. folding 
the two edges to secure the parcel. Moths 
dislike printer's ink, so newspaper is in- 
valuable as a moth dispeller. 

Pastry will be Lighter 

If mixed with a broad knife instcad of 
the hand, and rolled with a glass bottle 
instead of a rolling-pin. It is essential 
to keep it cool in the making. 
Unbleached Linen. . 

Where economy has to be considered, 
it is advisable to buy half-bleached linen. 
This is much stronger than bleached, 
and very soon gets perfectly white with 
washing. 

A TOILET SOAP OFFER. 


The proprietors of the well-known 
Oatine toilet preparations are giving away 
for a limited period tablets of Oatine toilet 
soap ubsolutely free to popularise this 
wall-kudwi toilet soap, which possesses 
many special qualities. ; 

Besides the tablet of Oatine toilet soap, 
the Oatine Company send a dainty toilet 
case containing samples of eight other 
Oatine preparations, which will be found 
most useful. Readers sending 3d. in 
stamps to tke Oatine Company, 189B., 
Oatine Buildings, Mermaid Court, London, 
S.E., to pay the cost of postage and pack- 
ing will receive these articles by return 


of post. 


If you want to make poultry-farming pay, Read THE SMALLHOLDER and learn the way. 
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Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain’s Best Bicycle 


The Right Way 


to get the right 
bicycle is to get the new 
Rudge-Whitworth Cata- 
logue, the Cyclist’s Ency- 
clopzedia. 

The new 76-page Illustrated 
Art Catalogue describes fully 
108 new Rudge-Whitworths, 
explains the Constructional De- 
tails, has a superb coloured 
frontispiece, and contains 4 
unique charts of interchangeable 


Gives a big shine for little cost. Not 
-'a surface shine only, but a clean, 
4 wholesome shine right through, and, 
' in the case of Pots and Pans, one that 
you need not be afraid to cook your 


meals upon. There's nothing of a greasy parts. 
nature in its composition, neither need It is sent Post Free from 
RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. 


elbow grease be employed to use it. 


Makes Copper like Gold. 
Tin like Silver—Paint like New 


Won't Wash Clothes 


i 1, Benjamin Brooke & Co., Ltd. 


(Dept. 314), COVENTRY. } 
LONDON DEPOTS: 


o- 


__ PEARSON'S . WEEKLY. | 


Te cricket season is almost 

upon us, and 

Cricket Bats 23 I know that 

and Balls thousands of 

: for Nothing, our readers are 

. enthusiastic 

= followers of the national game, I 

am, this week, and during the weeks to follow, 

offering, in a simple little competition, a number of 

magnificent cricket-bats specially selected by that great 

Surrey cricketer, E.G. Hayes, and personally autographed 

by him. A number of the best obtainable cricket-balls 

are being offered in the same way, and you will find all 

particulars of the competition and how to win one of 
these bats and balls on page 874 of this issue. 


Tus week's special article for lady readers is written 

by Dr. Emil Reich, the famous writer 

Should and lecturer, and he takes for his 

Wives Have subject a suggestion which was recently 

Salaries? put forward that wives should receive 

from their husbands a definite salary 

in return for their work as housewife. Next week we 

are not Ts so serious, for Mr. George Robey, king of 

music-hall comedians, will have something to say to 
_ ady readers of P.W, 


As there was a very much larger entry in the Ladies’ 

Refusal Competition for the prize of 

The a suite of furniture than I anticipated, 

Refusal the result of this contest will have to 

Con petition. be held over till next week. Besides 

the winning letter, I shall probably 

also publish some of the other letters which show merit, 

in which case the senders of these will be awarded a 
consolation gift. 


= 


“My chum and I have been having a discussion about 
the Derby,” writes NEwcastLe, “‘ and 


Our Oldest we wonder if you can tell us which is 
Sporting _ our oldest sporting prize.’ —— 
Trophy. I think I can oblige both you and 


your chum, NEwcastLe. The honour 
of being our oldest sporting trophy is claimed for the 
Lanark Silver Bell, which is run for each year at the 
Lanark autumn meeting. 

However, I believe there is some dispute about the 
age of this trophy. One set of antiquaries hold that it 
dates from the reign of the Scottish King, William the 
Lion, who reigned during the twelfth century; while 
others contend that it only came into being during the 
later years of the sixteenth century. Even allowing the 
latter to be correct, the age they give the bell still makes 
it older than any other trophy. 

Talking about horse-racing, I am reminded that our 
friend, . Brown, of Couplets fame, has been to the 
races and backed the favourite. Now is your oppor- 
tunity to win s big Couplets prize. This latest adventure 
of Mr. Brown should be most suggestive of ideas to. you. 
Did he win? Did his bookmaker bolt ? Was he taken 
for a welsher? What did his wife say ? 

These are a few of the ideas that suggest themselves, 
and I am sure F pan will be able to find a great many more. 
Now start and work them into clever second lines, and 
you may be a winner, 


—_—— 


L. G., of Handsworth, Birmingham, sends mo the follow- 


ing little gem: 
Potted fe was Faidey ! 
The ier of the huge establish- 
ment just returned from the 
quick-lunch restaurant and sat alone in his private office 
wondering vaguely what the ominous silence around him 
could mean. 

It was Friday ! 

No whirring, buzzing sound of machinery greeted his 
ears as it should do at this particular hour. All was 
silent! All was still! Yet—it was Friday! 

He would summon the manager at once and demand 
a full explanation of the strange affair, or know the 
reason why. ' With a trembling hand he touched the 
bell at his elbow. No answer. 

Filled with bitter rage and suspense, he rushed wildly 


from the stately office, careered madly down two flights | 


of stairs, and dashed headlong into the factory, where 
his hundreds of work-people should be busily employed, 
eking out a bare livelihood by the sweat of their brows. 
- But what a ant met his gaze! It made him stagger 
and gasp for breath. Every soul in the great factory 
stood there silent and stock still. Every head was bent 
down low, and every eye was roaming over somethin; 
which every hand was gripping with a grip of iron. nN 
faint smile flickered o’er the pale face of the solitary 
watcher. Then silently he crept back to his office, 

It was agg d ! 

So, taking from his pocket the current number of 
P.W., he, too, was soon absorbed in the latest thrilling 
instalment of “The Mystery at Westley Mansions.””-—— 

Bravo, I. G.! You have nobly won your spurs—I 
mean, penknife ! 


Note.—A pen-inife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


L. R. M., of Worthing, sends me a most amusing letter 
he recently received in the ordinar 
way of business from a native shawl- 
merchant of Kashmir. Here it is: 
“Respecrep Simr,—I have the 
honour to beg you most humbly and respectfully that 
kindly and graciously let me know all about your enjoying 
good health, so that I shall feel a gratification for ever. 
“And hope that there would be some orders for me, 
especially for patterns, cloth, fashionable hats, which I 
have got quite ready in my stock. Awaiting for its 
early kind answer, with salaams, believe me, yours 
obediently, etc.”—— ss 
It’s a roundabout way of saying “ Any orders to-day ? 
I suppose it’s a way they have in Kashmir. 


Courteous 
Kashmir. 


Tue expression “Called over the coals,” CaRPer, used 
to be “hauled over the coals.” In 
the middle ages when a wicked baron 
needed money badly, he usually 
tortured some unhappy Jew until the 
treasure was forthcoming. The torture commonly 
consisted of hauling the victim over the coals of a slow 
fire. 


“Over the 
Coals.” 


“We were talking about luck the other night,” writes 
E. P. A., “and a friend of mine, who 
is very superstitious, declared that 
disaster of some sort had overtaken 
almost every original membor of the 
famous ‘Thirteen Club.’ I was inclined to doubt him, 
not being superstitious myself, but did not like to contra- 
dict his statement as I had no knowledge to go on. Can 
_you supply the deficiency ? ”’—— ; 

I looked into this very question some little while ago, 
E. P. A., and I discovered that with a very ony eae 
no ill-luck had overtaken the 300 members of this daring 
organisation. Although they smashed mirrors, upset 
salt, walked under ladders, and sat down thirteen to 
table until they became tired of such amusements, they 
seem to have oe plodding along their respective ways 
quite comfortably ever since. 

They may possibly have been all struck by lightning 
since I have looked into the matter, but if so I have not 
heard anything about it. There was some talk of reviving 
the club a little while ago, but I think the idea fell through. 
Anyhow, there are plenty of queer clubs still in existence, 
if anyone thirsts for such things. 

A friend of mine, for instance, belongs to one known 
as the “‘ Grass Club,” the members of which are all pledged 
to dine together once a year when asparagus is in season. 
They are all lovers of that particular delicacy, and I 
believe the amount they get rid of is something wonderful. 
I have heard of a mixed club in New Jersey, which people 
can only join who have been jilted ; but perhaps the most 
curious of all is the ‘ Big Mouth Club,” of Berlin, every 
member of which has to be able to put a whole orange 
into his mouth before being elected. 


Queer 
Clubs. 


‘“ ALTHOUGH not in any way related to Mrs. Carrie 
Nation,” begins Este, “I am_ not 
in the habit of indulging in alcoholic 
stimulants, confining myself to the less 
elevating joys of ginger-beer. But I 
have been told lately that many of these so-called 
“temperance” drinks contain a larger proportion of 
alcohol than beer itself. Now, if this is the case, how is 
it that I am not overcome by my favourite tipple, as I 
certainly should be if I drank the same quantity of beer 
or light wine ? ”»—— ‘ 

The explanation of your happy escape, Este, lies 
in the fact that about 60 per cent. of a temperance 
drinks sold contain less than 2 per cent. of alcohol. Even 
the most confirmed ginger-beer drinker could scarcely 
get very hilarious on that. At the same time, owing 
to fermentation ~_ place after bottling, you may 
occasionally find very high percentages of alcohol in so- 
called temperance beverages. 

Here is a Government statement published in 1908 
giving an account of some analyses made in the previous 
year: 
famplestaken. Over2p.c. spirit. 2-3 8—4 4—6 Over6 p.c. 

1,079 417 298 81 32 6 

The highest percentage found was in herb beer, which 
in one case contained as much as 8°3 per cent. In 1905, 
however, some ginger-beer analysed went one better 
than this, showing 9°5 per cent. of alcohol. A pint bottle 
of this delicacy would be equivalent to taking half a pint 
of champagne. It is quite possible, therefore, that if you 
come across a gentleman trying to shake hands with a 
lamp-post he may really have been indulging in nothing 
stronger than a prolonged orgy of ginger-beer. 


Traps For 
Teetotalers. 


“WHat is meant by Crown Lands?” asks JEerRsry. 
“* Are these lands the private property 
of the Royal Family, that is to say, 
inherited from their forefathers, or are 
they lands set aside by the Government 
to support the King ? »—— 

There are practically no “Crown Lands” nowadays. 
JERSEY, at least, not in the original sense of the phrase, 
‘Crown Lands ” was the term applied to the vast domains 
reserved for the King at the time of the conquest. These 
were added to from ‘time to time, various monarchs being 


Crown 
Lands. 
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kind enough to take up the estates of gentlemen wh 
either lost their heads or departed hastily from the ecu 
A big addition to them was made when Henry VIII. broks 
up the monasteries, 8 large proportion of the monks! 
lands falling into the ion of that much-married 
sovereign. Out of these estates, however, the throng 
up to the time of the Revolution provided for an enormoug 
amount of natjonal expenditure. 

Good Queen Bess, for instance, parted right and left 
with Crown property to keep up the struggle against 
Spain. William III. also gave away‘so many acic: 
that a Civil List Fund was instituted on his behalf 
From that time onwards various portions were sur. 

ndered to the nation in return for an annual grant, unt 
Queen Victoria finally made over the whole of the rr. 
maining property. The modern administration of these 
estates is ied on by the Commissioners of the Woods 
and Forests. 

Of course the Royal Family still own a certain amount 
of land, but this is private property, and quite distinct 
from Crown Lands. 


Dogs anybody here know Trixie? Because, if so—but, 


as the novelists say, we anticipate. It 

A seems that F. P., of Middlesbrough, ig 
Message a slot-meter inspector, and, as he says 
for Trixie. , 


“‘ Many curious coins pass through my 
hands, but I think the one I incloe 
takes the biscuit.”—— 

The coin he incloses is a penny on one side of which 
is engraved the name, “Gerald Buncombe.” On the 
other side is the message : ‘‘ Trixie, remember that Gerald 
loves you.” From the fact that this coin is at present 
in the editorial office of P.W., I conclude that Trixie 
never received her message, so that if Trixie or any of 
Trixie’s friends should read this paragraph, and will 
communicate with me, I have no doubt that my Middles- 
brough correspondent would be delighted to hand over 
the copper billet-dour. And, who knows, P.W. may 
thus be the means of bringing about a pretty little 
romance, I’ve a sort of suspicion, however, that the 
message is what the gentleman’s surname sugzests, 


ALREADY from our nearer colonies I have reccived letters 
welcoming, with great enthusiasm, our 
Colonials’ cpa Colonial competition, and if 
Corner. these letters can be taken as a baro- 
meter of the feelings of all our Over-seas 
readers, the contest should be an unqualified success, 
and the money prizes should be big. There is plenty of 
time to enter the competition now, for I fixed the closing 
date far enough ahead to allow readers living in India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and other far away Colonies 
sufficient time to get their entries in. The conditions 
and particulars of the contest are again printed on the 
red page opposite. 
a 


It is always pleasant to hear of the continued progiess of 
- the old contributors to P. W., and 
The Poet's Mr. Scott Craven, whose first long 

Progress. poem we published in a Christmas 
number, the somewhat Ingoldsby-like 
“Joe Skinner,” has now brought out in book-form o 
drama entitled, The Last of the English, that is 
presently to make its appearance before the footlights 
in London. 

Mr. Scott Craven was born in India, and joined the staff of 
the Lahore Crviu AND MiLiTary GaAzETTE as Simla corres- 
pondent, serving under Mr. Kay Robinson, who was then 
editing that paper with Mr. Rudyard Kipling as his second 
on the staff. He in 1893 accompanied the Marquess of 
Lansdowne on the first Viceregal visit to Upper and 
Lower Burmah, as correspondent for the TmEs. 

In 1897 he returned to England, and for two years 
appeared at His Majesty’s as a member of Sir Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree’s company, which he rejoined a year ago. 
In the interval, he fulfilled engagements as leading actor 
in various companies here’ and on tour in the United 
States, Canada, and South Africa. He has written four 
one-act plays that have been successfully performed in 
London and the provinces, and one other volume of 
poems, entitled “‘ Poems in Divers Keys.” 
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ew Colonial Competition. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Twenty-Five Pounds in Prizes. 


are frequently receiving letters from readers in our 
ous colonies ose t we should extend the 
date of our competitions, so thet readers in every 
will be able to enter. 
we have been unable to do because it would mean 
+ of two or three months ‘before a result was pub- 
and, not unnaturally, would cause dissatisfaction 
Jers in the Mother Country. : ; 
‘c have decided to conduct a competition which 
ie open only to readers living outside the British 
That inclides, of course, readers living in foreign 
es which are not British Colonies, as these readers 
.st as much handicapped in the matter of competi- 
.s are the colonial readers. ~ . 
we find this colonial competition is popular, we 
-onsider the matter of running one competition for 
_-as readers every month. ‘ ; 
\iitle lower down you will find a number of sets of 
letters. What we want you to do is to take these 


of three letters and think out three words having the 


rs given as initials, in any order you like. The words 
cht out should form a sentence or phrase in them- 
v3, and the prizes will go to the senders of the best 
ce-word sentences or phrases, or, as we- have called 
um, ‘ Triples.” 
Here is an example: ; a 
Supposing you are given the letters L. A. C.. Using 
‘se letters as initials you can make the sentences, 
\ustralians Love Competitions,” or ‘‘ Colonies Always 
val,” or “ Canada aes Labourers.” . 
in this competition the sets of letters from which we 
: you to make “ Triples ” are: 
T. E. 8. J. A. M. B. 0. L. 
A. D. T. OG. F. E. U. W. 8. 
I R. B. P. A. F. D. E. G. 
+o. may make your ‘Triple’ from any of the 
.e sets of letters, and remember t ts not necessary to 
; the letters in the order in which we place them. 
instance, our first set of letters is T. E. S.—you may 
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make this E. T. S., S. E. T., or E. 8. T., if it will help you 
to make a better “ Triple.” 

When you have thought out a “ Triple,” write it out on 
a@ piece of paper, and add your name and address, then 
attach it to a postal order for one shilling, and place it in 
an envelope addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, England. You may, if you 
like, send four different ‘“ Triples’ with one postal order 
for a shilling. If, however, you want to send more than 
four “ Triples” you must attach a second postal order for 
a shilling when sending them in. A postal order for one 
shilling must be sent for every four triples you send. Mark 
yourenvelope “Colonial No. 1”’ in the top left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Monday, 
August Ist. Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

The postal orders must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd., and should be crossed “& Co.” inthe 
manner shown on page.872. The number of the 
postal order should also be written on the sheet of paper 
on which you have written your “ Triples.” 

The whole of the amount received will be divided in 
prize-money, three-fourths anemia the senders of the ten 

an les’ which are considered to be ‘he best by the 

adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. If there are more senders than one 
of a “ le’ thus selected by the adjudicators, a tenth 
part of this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
senders, 

The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts by 


the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 


show merit. We guarantee, however, to distribute in 
this competition a sum of not less than £25. Readers 
living in the British Isles, which includes those living in 
the Channel Isles and other British islands near the 
British coast are not eligible to enter this competition. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempts submitted. . 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the’competition. 
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OLD AND NEW JAPAN 


The Romantic Story of 


People. 


By GEORGE LYNCH, F.R.GS. 


With many illustrations by Japanese. and Western artists bcautifully 
reproduced on fine art paper. 


“Ortp ann New Japan” is the most delightful 
history of our Eastern Allies ever presented to the ; . 
public. It is printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode Ltd., 
His Majesty's printers, and will be published in 
12 fortnightly parts, price 7d. each, by C. ARTHUR 


Pearson Ltp., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


| Part IL Ready Thursday, 


co 


A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE 
PRESENTED WITH THIS NUMBER. 
. \ 
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April 28th, Price 7d. 
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PICTURE COUPLETS. 


Continued from Page 872. 
18 GMFTS, OP 21 EACH. 


Barden, J., baba Hall, Tenbridge Wells, 
Barrett, H. J., 16, Grenfey Rd., Gorringe Pk., Mitcham. 
Bounevialle, J. A., Aurora Villas, Sheerness, Kent. 


Davis, F., 29e Errol St.. Bunhill Row, E.C. 
Dawes, F., 22 Berwick Rd., Walthamstow. 
Flsley, Miss Iris, 45 Maple St., Fitzroy Square 
Foster, Mies May, 1 St. Mary's Buildings, Tenby 
Harrigon, Arthur A., 38 Nunthorpe Rd., York. 
Horan, J., 152 Common Side, Sheffield. 
Humphries, G., 29 Bellefields Rd., Brixton. 
Kershaw, Miss L., 210 Longsight, nr. Okdliam. 


Lawrence, H., 10 Highfield Crescent, Morceatibe 
Lomas, A., Butley Priory, Tunstall, Suffolk 
McBean, Wm., 12 Townhead, Kirkintilloch 
Moseley, O., 9 Green Lane, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 
Russell, M., 48 Montroso Terrace, Fdinbureh. 
Sealey, G. A., Staff, KE. District Post Officer, Landon. 
Zebedie, Mr., 20 Uxbridge Ru., Shepherd's Bush. 


Make 

Your Own 
Walking 
Stick. 


In this week's 
‘““Smallholder"’ 
you will find a 
most useful and 


interesting arti- 
cle on how to 
make Fancy 
Walking Sticks. 

For all who 
are interested in 
Gardening and 
Farming, the 
ideal illustrated 
weekly paper is 


THE SMALLHOLDER 


Price One Penny. Every Thursday. 


O— This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any numb-r of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RaiLway INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of €1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims «! 
£1,000 each—uot for one only. £1,000 specially guaraiiecd by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORALION 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to whoti ot 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within s 
days to the above adidress. | 

will be pve by fhe above Conioration to the lesal 
reprosentative of any person killed by an av 
gy q 000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passer cer 
_ train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sortine \vaus:, 
und who, at the time of such accident, had jn his, or her, pos-e-sinti, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is. 
with his, or ber, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the 
space proyided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 
tepresentative of such person injured, should death result {om 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 

n the event of @ person, not being a railway servan\ 

E100 on duty, vor a suicide, nor engaged in an illezal uct, 

caning ry fornat set gc of ean’ Weekly on hin, 

_her, at the time o ing killed by a railway act 

dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an aceident to cn 

train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a pessenge:. ihe 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONF 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, pro 

vided nofice in every case be given to Tie Ocean ACCIDENT «ND 

Guarantee Corporatios, Liitep, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, Luidon, 
E.C., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pouncs will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets lis death by accident while actually rid inc 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the 
paper in which it is. with his, or her, usual signature, writte:, in 
ink or penci, on the space provided at the foot, and that dei 
occu within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice «+s 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above aihsiie:s 
within three days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at his, 
or her, piace of itbode, so long as the coupon is signed, 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance helds good for the cusrent week of issne ents apd 
eri ies te poles toe enent of. and is subiect to the ean ions 
of, the oe! ccident a: uarantee Co 
Act," 1890. Risks Nos 2 and 3. Somsenayy Snshiads 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pov * 
of a Preminm under Sect. 33 of the Act. Print of the Act 
be seen at the office of this Journal, er of the caid cis 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Tneurs i 


of this paper in re fpect of the same risk. 

nubscr rs who have duly paid a twelve.months’ cubscrint, 
for PEARSON'S WEDEKLY {n advance to their neweasane = 
to the Publisher. need not, during the pentod vo br 


subscription. sign the coupon, or carry the: 
is only necessary to forward the newsas 
publisher of the papor, Henrietta Strect. Lo 
certificate will be sant in exchangs 
Sigreture. Ht etieay 
Availabie irom 9 a.m. Thursdis, Vor! 
woul inidaight, briday, serii 2? 
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Wy GREAT SUCCESS OF TE 
Ju-Vis is an inestimable boon NEW DESSERT. 
to housekeepers for making and 


improving Gravies for Joints, || | QNE QUART FREE 


Stews, Hashes, Meat Pies, Meat 

: , id. packet a 

eae ca ee . sia Every Reader of “ Pearson’s Weekly ”’ 

added to your gravy will improve will be presented with one quart of 
-"it wonderfully. Ju-Vis is gua- delicious Cream Custard FREE. 
ranteed absolutely pure and 
wholesome, made from Extract 


; A; of Meat with valu- 
hagas 4 able vegetable pro- 


g perties added. 


Wuen it was stated quite recently that there had been di- 

a new, inexpensive dessert that was to prove a lasting delic'|, 
was an immediate rush to test the same. 

When it was found that those responsible for the. introdu. 
the new dessert had offered one quart of delicious cream cus: 
all who applied, over 70,000 applications were received for tli 
The result has been that 70,000 women have been voicing the | 
of a delicacy hitherto unknown and unthought of by housewi\ 
The proprietors still keep their generous offer open, and a 
ready to send to all who apply one quart of Cream Custard 

. lutely free of churge. The offer is certainly worthy of acce)’: 
and those who are continuously on the look-out for “something 
are advised to send their applications TO-DAY. 

It is always a matter causing grave worry, this trouble o! \... 

- to have for dessert. Something new, something quite refreslin 
called for, and here in the new Cream Custard - every desire i: 
direction is anticipated. 

The new Cream Custard, it must be understood, is some!’ 
quite out of the common—it has not that “dry, hard flavour o 
ordinary custard made from ordinary packet powders—it i, | 
fresh, and sufficiently fortified with absolute nutriment to |: 
almost a staple article of diet. =~ 

It is certain that when once you have tried the new (: 
Custard you will never be content again with the old-fasli: 
kinds. The points to be remembered are that time-savin: 
economy in use are the great features. Firstly, it takes |. 
mcment to make; and, ome a 63d. tin makes 12 qui: 
delicious creamy custard. 

Cream Custard may be served in-all sorts of ways, and is \ 
delicious with stewed plums or any other fen, either hot or 
It is quite delightful served alone. 

It is sufficient to say that FOSTER CI.‘ 
& CO. are responsible for the introducti : 

_the Cream Custard in order to guaran‘: 
excellence. Their = repu 
ensures perfect purity 
general excellence. 

You should send your a}; 
tion for a free supply of ‘ 
Custard TO-DAY. Just fv 
your name and address on :! 
card and a‘full supply » 
forwarded you by return. 

There is no obligation 
soever on those who acce}): 

' offer—it is made simply te 
duce to every woman i 
country a dessert that is at 
freshing and nourishing—a ‘' 
that may be given to yo. 
old with perfect safety. 

All applications for the «© 
supply of Cream Custard shou! 
carefully addressed to 

FOSTER CLARK & C0O.. 


Ju-Vis Tablets, 1d., 33d., and 103d. size. 
| Ju-Vis Fluid, 2-02. 6id, 4-07. 11}d., 8-oz. 1/9. 


. Obtainable at all good Grocers, ete. 


FOR BEEF TEA, GRAVIES, Etc. 


Successful 
Cake Making 


EIFFEL TOWER BUN FLOUR is a pre- 
paration that has been specially produced to 
enal’e the most inexperienced persons to make 
light buns and cakes with certain success. With 
Eiffel Tower Bun Flour you can make delicious 
Lemon, Vanilla, and Almond Buns much cheaper 
and much better than in any other way. It is so 
simple to use that even a child can make light 


buns successfully by using it. You can make 
fifteen large, light, delicious, and wholesome buns 
from a ld. packet of Eiffel Tower Bun Flour. 
It is sold in ld. and 33d. packets. It makes 
cakes just as well as buns. Its simplicity and 
success are alike remarkable. 


H. Asnpown, 165 Iffey Road, Oxford, writes :— 


‘*T called upon friends just as they were taking some buns made 
from Eiffel Tower Bun Flour out of the oven. They were pro- 
* nounced as ‘ just lovely,’ both for appearance and taste,”’ 


Mrs. M. Grace writes :— 


‘* Eiffel Tower Bun Flour is most excellent. I recommend it to 
all my friends.”’ 


Eiffel Tower Bun Flour is obtainable at all good Grocers, etc 


Eiffel Tower 
Dept. P.W., Maidstone, | 


BUN FLOUR — 
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